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THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE  OF 
COURSE,  BY  CAMERON  !MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARDIN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 


THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 


This'^unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  [bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 


After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price;  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday: 

ku— DiQoi  ten  days  in  advance  ol  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of 
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I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 


Division  of  (^roim  Cork  &  Seal  Co, 
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Tie  CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY  never 

puts  ^^the  cart  before  the  horse”  when  it  comes  to 
closing  machines.  We  consider  your  production  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  practical  angle.  Consequently,  Conti¬ 
nental’s  equipment  is  geared  to  vour  needs  with  a 
variety  of  speeds  for  every  purpose. 

•  Serving!:  canners  in  the  Syracuse 
District,  these  Continental  represent¬ 
atives  are  well  known  for  the  friendly, 
yet  expert  assistance  they  render. 

You’ll  find  that  in  addition  to  sellinj^ 
cans  of  the  hijihest  ipiality,  these 
men  offer  a  real  service. 

Mr.  .M.  L.  Balicock — Syracuse 
AssH.  District  Sales  Manager 

OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  •  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


P.  V.  Smith — Syracuse 
ng  District  Scdes  Manager 
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Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61,  NUMBER  48 

EDITORIALS 


A  FINE  setting  to  write  business  editorials — the 
town  is  filled  with  Shrine  Nobles — and  are  they 
having  a  big  time !  Ask  any  of  them  when  they 
get  back.  They’re  a  fine  gang,  and  received  a  great 
welcome. 


And  with  the  4th  of  July  coming  tomorrow — the 
town  takes  a  holiday  from  Friday  evening  until 
Wednesday  morning.  The  Business  barometer  steadily 
climbs  higher  and  higher,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  business  is  getting  better  and  better,  but  it  does 
not  seem  averse  to  taking  time  out  for  any  and  all 
holidays. 


Not  so  with  the  pea  canners  of  New  York  State, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest,  who  are  busy  with  their 
canning,  even  though  the  output  does  promise  to  be 
lighter  than  expected.  And  good  old  Dame  Nature 
keeps  busy  with  her  job  of  trying  to  catch  up  with  a 
badly  interrupted  season,  and  of  course  knows  no 
Sundays  nor  holidays.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  the 
administrators  of  the  laws  about  that,  and  point  out 
that  the  canners  must  take  the  crops  when  and  as 
ready,  and  that  therefore  the  canners  need  unlimited 
hours  to  save  what  Nature  has  taken  unlimited  hours 
to  produce. 


That  “area  of  production”  has  no  meaning  nor  in- 
tei-est  for  you ;  it  may  apply  to  some  of  the  home- 
cajiners,  or  the  small  co-operatives,  but  not  for  com- 
mei-cial  canners.  However,  you  must  now  know  that: 
you  must  pay  the  minimum  wages,  but  without  over¬ 
time  during  14  weeks,  which  need  not  be  consecutive; 
in  other  words,  during  14  weeks  operations  on  perish¬ 
able  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  you  may  work  as  long 
as  needed,  without  paying  the  bonus  of  time  and  a  half. 


i'.lsewhere  you  are  notified  that  the  Lea  bill,  which 
po.d  pones  the  full  operation  of  the  new  pure  food  law 
uii'il  January  Ist,  1940,  has  been  signed  and  is, 
ai  r  .rdingly,  law.  That  will  give  you  another  six 
mo  iths  to  get  your  labels  fully  into  line.  But  note  that 
ai  extension  can  only  be  granted  in  case  the  labels 
ordered  prior  to  February  1st,  1939.  Labels 
pi'mied  now  will  not  come  in  for  time-extension.  The 
iii  rtistry  was  not  in  favor  of  this  delay,  and  we  do  not 
b'  ’  !  ve  it  will  help  industry  as  a  whole,  for  all  have 
h;  a  year  to  get  ready,  and  if  they  are  not  ready  now 
'vl  expect  them  to  be  six  months  or  even  a  year  from 
no".'?  That  label  question  was  a  difficult  one  when 
thi  first  pure  food  law  was  enacted,  but  not  for  those 


who  wanted  to  comply ;  it  was  made  hard  by  those  who 
tried  to  keep  on  with  the  use  of  illegal  labels,  under 
the  plea  of  having  heavy  investments  in  labels.  Now 
these  gentry  are  warned  that  if  they  order  another  big 
batch  of  labels  they  need  not  expect  to  be  excused  under 
the  plea  of  a  heavy  investment,  and  consequent  waste. 
That  game  has  been  de-bunked. 


Washington  has  been  an  interesting  spot  these  last 
few  days.  As  previously  noted  they  have  erased  the 
taxes  which  were  complained  of  as  “business  deter¬ 
rents”;  now  the  bankers  say  that  the  Administration 
has  been  shorn  of  the  power  to  manipulate  currency, 
through  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  change  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  so  we  may  well  expect  to  see 
all  business  surge  upwards  in  a  steady  spiral;  that  is 
if  the  complaints  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  But 
don’t  strain  your  eyes  looking  for  this,  because  they 
are  certain  to  dig  up  some  other  excuses.  The  actions 
in  Washington  were  100  per  cent  political — looking  to¬ 
wards  the  1940  elections — and  to  Hades  with  the  good 
of  the  country!  Consider  that  advance  in  the  price 
of  silver  (worth  about  40c)  from  64.64c  per  ounce  to 
77.57c  per  ounce.  Business  does  not  seem  to  mind 
these  politicians  doing  such  tricks. 

That  great  daily  The  Times,  New  York,  speaking  edi¬ 
torially  on  Tuesday,  June  27th,  said  about  this  action: 

THE  SENATE  MAKES  A  TRADE 
By  a  master  stroke  of  illogicality,  the  Senate 
yesterday  voted  to  end  the  President’s  discretion¬ 
ary  power  to  devalue  the  dollar  at  the  same  time 
as  it  voted  to  increase  the  price  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  must  pay  for  domestic  silver  from 
its  present  figure  of  64.64  cents  an  ounce  to  77.57 
cents  an  ounce.  The  Senate,  in  other  words,  voted 
against  continuing  the  President’s  power  to  tinker 
with  the  value  of  the  currency  unit  but  decided  to 
tinker  on  its  own  account  with  silver  prices. 

This  is  a  typical  political  trade.  In  so  far  as  the 
Senate’s  action  has  logic,  however,  that  logic  may 
be  reduced  to  this :  If  any  one  is  going  to  be  allowed 
to  tinker  with  the  currency,  it’s  going  to  be  Con¬ 
gress,  not  the  President.  As  the  Senate’s  vote  is 
contrary  to  the  Administration’s  wishes  regarding 
both  devaluation  and  silver,  it  is  significant  as 
another  declaration  of  independence.  But  Con¬ 
gress  might  have  chosen  many  better  ways  to  make 
such  a  new  declaration  than  by  voting  another  dole 
to  American  silver  interests. 

If  the  Senate  compromise  is  accepted  by  the 
conferees,  how  is  it  likely  to  leave  the  monetary 
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situation  ?  An  important  psychological  gain  would  What  you  must  do  is  to  price  your  goods  firmly,  to 

have  been  made  if  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  all  alike,  less  1  i/o  per  cent  for  cash  ten  days,  net  30  days 


allowing  the  President’s  discretionary  devaluation 
power  to  lapse  had  stood  alone,  without  the  silver 
vote.  This  would  have  given  notice  that  in  the 
Senate’s  opinion  at  least  one  1933  “emergency” 
was  over.  It  would  have  shown  that  in  the  Senate’s 
opinion  the  road  to  economic  salvation  is  not 
through  monetary  juggling,  not  through  competi¬ 
tive  devaluation.  It  would  have  helped  to  bring 
to  an  end  an  important  cause  of  economic  uncer¬ 
tainty.  There  would  have  been  no  more  flurries  in 
world  markets  on  mere  rumors  concerning  a  single 
man’s  opinion  regarding  what  the  dollar  ought  to 
be  worth. 

But  the  higher  price  for  silver  with  which  the 
Senate’s  action  is  coupled  unfortunately  does  not 
give  assurance  that  the  Senate  has  become  sober 
and  responsible  in  its  dealings  with  monetary 
matters.  The  silver  vote  remains  a  sorry  grab. 
There  is  no  justification  even  for  the  64.64  cent 
price  for  domestic  silver,  which  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  above  a  world  price  itself  kept  artificially 
high  by  our  Government’s  buying.  At  least  the 
Senate  has  had  the  good  sense  to  discontinue 
foreign  purchases  and  confine  its  folly  to  domestic 
silver. 

LATER — As  we  go  to  press  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  important  matter  promises  to  undo  the 
antics  of  the  Senate — to  keep  control  of  the  dollar  for 
the  sake  of  all  nations,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  silver 
from  the  high  mark.  It  should  once  and  for  all  kill  the 
silver  buying  clause. 


It  begins  to  appear  that  there  may  be  some  ameliora¬ 
tion  in  labor  matters.  It  is  thought  that  the  employers 
will  be  given  the  same  rights  as  the  employees :  that  is 
to  appeal  to  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  It  is  about  time  this  un¬ 
democratic  form  of  law  application  were  ended,  and 
an  even  break  be  given  both  sides. 

DANGER — The  industry  will  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  on  its  guard  if  it  does  not  let  itself  in  for  another 
plucking  or  trimming.  Since  the  R.  P.  Law  has  banned 
brokerage  to  buying  agents,  chains,  etc.,  they  have  set 
up  another  straw  man,  the  net  price.  In  plain  parlance 
that  simply  means,  that  they  take  your  asking  price, 
deduct  5  per  cent  brokerage,  plus  any  cash  discount 
they  can  squeeze  for  prompt  money,  and  call  the  re¬ 
sulting  price,  a  net  price.  We  do  not  believe  the  courts 
will  uphold  this  dodge,  for  that  is  all  it  is,  but  until 
the  courts  finally  pass  upon  A.  &  P.’s  suit  to  legalize 
such  buying  they  will  be  after  you,  and  they  are  getting 
it  in  instances.  That  brings  it  right  down  to  your 
door  as  the  seller,  and  if  you  do  not  protect  your  own 
interests  you  will  be  skinned  again,  and  again.  If  you 
grant  this  now,  and  they  will  take  your  new  “net  price” 
as  basis,  the  next  time  they  come  into  the  market,  and 
deduct  from  that  the  brokerage  and  cash  discount,  and 
so  on  down  as  long  as  you  permit  the  injustice.  That 
is  the  present  racket  of  the  Buying  Organizations,  and 
if  you  fall  for  it,  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 


— and  no  other  favors.  If  you  stand  firm  they  musi 
pay  you ;  and  if  some  weak-kneed  fellow  canner  gives 
in,  let  him  do  so,  and  he  will  the  sooner  cease  being  a 
competitor,  for  no  one  can  stand  this  leeching.  And 
do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  1.  C.  C.  is  inactive;  they 
are  putting  through  a  large  number  of  cases  every 
week,  and  soon  some  competitor  will  lay  the  charge 
against  you  and  demand  triple  damages — and  will  get 
it.  And  you  will  be  out  of  business.  This  price  cutting 
orgy  must  be  stopped,  and  you,  of  all  men  after  the 
drubbing  you  have  taken  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  ending  it.  But  if  you 
do  not  protect  yourself  no  one  will  protect  you.  Never 
mind  the  rumors  you  hear;  in  most  cases  they  are  lies 
to  get  you  to  weaken  in  your  prices;  and  even  if  they 
are  not  don’t  follow  the  foolish.  Run  your  own  busi¬ 
ness;  price  your  own  goods,  and  make  everyone  selling 
them  respect  those  prices.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  of  you  being  left  holding  the  bag  this  season; 
the  market  will  need  all  the  goods  you  have,  and  they 
will  pay  the  price  the  goods  are  worth.  But  we’d  like 
to  see  the  industry  buck  up;  get  some  backbone,  and 
learn  to  sell. 

THE  LEA  BILL  IS  SIGNED 

OOD,  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC— The  President’s 
signature  (June  23,  1939)  on  the  Lea  bill  (H.R. 
5762)  will  provide  a  reasonable  interval  of  time 
in  which  to  prepare  for  the  more  comprehensive 
labeling  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  otherwise  would  have  become  fully 
effective  on  June  25,  1939.  The  new  effective  date  is 
January  1,  1940. 

The  Wiley  Act,  within  its  scope,  will  continue  in 
effect  until  the  Copeland  Act  becomes  fully  effective. 
In  the  meantime  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
will  conduct  the  present  procedure  to  establish  for  each 
food  product  a  definition  and  a  standard  of  quality. 
Many  hearings  have  been  held  and  will  continue  to  be 
held  until  all  have  been  satisfied. 

Labels  that  are  on  hand  and  additional  labels  as 
needed  may  be  purchased,  used  and  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  until  January  1,  if  they  comply  with 
the  Wiley  Act.  After  January  1  a  different  situation 
will  prevail;  goods  in  the  dealers’  hands  may  be  sold 
and  shipped  within  the  State  if  labeled  according  to 
the  Wiley  Act,  but  cannot  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  unless  they  comply  with  the  Copeland  Act. 

If  goods  bear  labeling  manufactured  prior  to 
February  1,  1939,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
may  grant  an  extension  of  time  until  July  1,  1940,  in 
cases  where  compliance  would  be  unduly  burdensome 
by  reason  of  causing  the  loss  of  valuable  stocks  of 
labeling  or  containers.  However,  no  extension  can 
be  granted  in  1940  with  reference  to  labeling  which 
was  manufactured  after  February  1,  1939.  Labels 
ordered  now  cannot  be  used  in  interstate  commerce 
after  January  1  unless  they  comply  with  the  Copeland 
Act. 
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FIELD  WAREHOUSING 

A  Modern  Instrument  oF  Credit 


The  financial  background  of  the  canning  industry, 
its  proper  sources  of  credit,  and  the  extent  of 
financial  resources  essential  to  the  individual  can- 
ner,  constitute  one  of  the  more  important  fields  being 
explored  by  the  Economic  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  A  description  of  Field 
Warehousing  is,  therefore,  of  particular  interest  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  now  provides  what  is  probably 
the  main  channel  of  credit  to  canners. 

The  principal  function  of  Field  Warehousing  is  to 
supply  the  means  of  securing  credit — to  transfer 
ownership  of  canned  foods  from  the  canner  as  security 
for  a  lender  or  purchaser  or  supplier.  Its  tremendous 
expansion  in  recent  years  has  been  brought  about  by 
three  factors : 

(1)  the  pressure  on  banks  for  loans,  for  the  making 
of  loans  on  collateral  Avhere  unsecured  loans  would  not 
be  warranted  or  at  lower  interest  rates  than  would 
otherwise  be  warranted;  (2)  the  necessity  for  canners 
to  find  financial  support  for  the  burden  that  has  been 
forced  on  them  by  hand-to-mouth,  small  order  buying ; 
(o)  the  desire  of  suppliers  for  protection,  increased 
at  present  because  of  several  years  of  unprofitable 
operation  in  the  industry. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  Field  Warehous¬ 
ing  or  a  Field  Warehouse.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  public  warehouse  that  goes  to  the  merchandise, 
instead  of  having  the  merchandise  come  to  it.  The 
merchandise  is  actually  and  legally  placed  under  the 
custodianship  of  a  bona  fide  Field  Warehouse  Company, 
who  are  merely  public  warehousemen  under  another 
name.  Through  the  use  of  a  Field  Warehouse  a 
manufacturer  or  distributor  owning  inventory  can 
secure  the  advantages  of  warehouse  receipts  in  raising 
needed  capital. 

The  principle  of  Field  Warehousing  recognizes  the 
basic  fact  that  active  paid-for-inventory  represents 
money  in  a  form  practically  as  liquid  as  funds  in  bonds 
or  even  in  a  checking  account.  Its  function  is  to 
release  frozen  funds  and  put  them  back  into  productive 
vork, 

if  merchandise  is  stored  in  a  private  storeroom  at 
the  factory,  or  in  a  privately  operated  warehouse,  its 
collateral  value  amounts  to  nothing.  In  order  to  be- 
co  ne  liquid  assets,  the  custody  of  merchandise  must 
b  removed  from  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer, 
pi  cessor,  or  producer  and  transferred  to  a  bona  fide 
V  i  rehouseman — a  person  lawfully  engaged  in  the 
bii.'iness  of  storing  goods  for  profit. 

I'he  procedure  is  Very  simple.  A  recognized  Field 
\V  trehouse  Company  is  called  in.  To  them  is  leased 
th.  premises  in  which  the  goods  are  stored.  Signs  are 
p  i  ted  stating  that  the  merchandise  so  designated  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Field  Warehouse  Company. 


The  lease  is  recorded  at  the  courthouse,  with  full  legal 
description,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  plat  giving 
full  dimensions  of  the  space,  and  completely  identifying 
the  property  under  lease. 

The  Field  Warehousing  Company  sends  a  competent 
representative  to  “set  up”  the  Field  Warehouse;  sees 
that  the  space  is  properly  segregated  and  that  ample 
signs  are  posted  to  assure  complete  notification  to  the 
public.  He  has  the  lease  recorded  and  instructs  the 
bonded  custodian  as  to  his  duties. 

For  this  custodian  service,  an  employee  of  the 
owmer  may  be  hired,  if  he  can  qualify.  In  any  event 
the  custodian  is  put  under  contract  with  the  warehous¬ 
ing  company  and  his  full  salary  is  paid  by  them.  He 
is  placed  under  bond  and  given  responsibility  for  the 
custody  of  the  goods. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  segregation  and  the 
deposit  of  a  signed  application  for  storage  of  the  goods 
by  the  storing  company,  the  Field  Warehouse  Company 
issues  warehouse  receipts,  which  have  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  as  receipts  issued  by  metropolitan  warehouse 
companies,  and  issued  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  The  receipts  are 
issued  in  either  Negotiable  or  Non-Negotiable  form  as 
directed  and  are  then  available  to  the  storing  company 
to  be  used  as  collateral  security  as  needed. 

In  general,  the  use  of  Field  Warehouses  is  limited 
to  manufacturers  with  considerable  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  pay  to  set  up  such  a  warehouse 
for  too  small  a  volume.  Furthermore,  though  the 
procedure  for  establishing  a  Field  Warehouse  and  for 
issuing  Field  Warehouse  Receipts  appears  simple,  the 
legal  requirements  that  are  essential  must  be  strictly 
observed.  If  they  are  not,  then  no  valid  lien  is  created 
and  the  warehouse  receipt  is  a  sham,  a  mere  “scrap  of 
paper,”  that  conveys  nothing.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  canner  who  uses  Field 
Warehousing  instead  of  Metropolitan  Warehousing  is 
receiving  three  important  advantages:  (1.)  He  is 
reducing  his  warehouse  bill  by  from  70  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent;  (2.)  He  is  keeping  his  product  at  the 
point  of  manufacture  thus  saving  duplication  of  freight 
costs;  (3.)  He  is  keeping  his  product  near  to  his  own 
labor  for  reconditioning  and  labeling.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  these  advantages,  the  canner  must  subject 
himself  to  certain  conditions  and  legal  requirements 
which,  though  not  onerous,  may  appear  objectionable. 
He  is  required  to  show  to  outsiders  that  the  canned 
foods  are  not  his;  he  loses  the  control  of  that  portion 
of  his  premises  leased  to  the  warehouse;  if  the  cus¬ 
todian  was  previously  his  employee,  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  over  him  are  also  lost.  These  conditions  are 
indicated  by  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Robert  Morris  Associates  for  May,  1938, 
which,  somewhat  condensed,  read  as  follows: 
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1.  The  warehouse  company  must  take  open,  notori¬ 
ous,  exclusive,  and  unequivocal  possession — signs  must 
be  posted  outside  and  inside  the  warehouse,  and  the 
canner  cannot  have  access  to  the  goods. 

2.  The  pledged  property  must  be  segregated  from 
the  unpledged  property — there  can  be  no  mingling  of 
goods  covered  by  receipts  and  goods  not  covered  by 
receipts. 

3.  The  custodian  must  be  actually  responsible  to  the 
warehouse  company — if  instructions  from  the  canner 
conflict  with  those  of  the  warehouse  company,  he  must 
obey  the  latter. 

In  an  article  in  Traffic  World  of  February  18,  1939, 
Dr.  John  H.  Frederick,  Professor  of  Transportation 
and  Industry,  University  of  Texas  School  of  Business 
Administration,  cited  these  as  main  features  of  Field 
Warehousing  which  make  it  attractive  both  to  bor¬ 
rowers  and  lenders: 

(1)  The  goods  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
warehouseman  subject  only  to  the  order  of  the  bank 
holding  the  receipts. 

(2)  The  goods  are  stored  at  or  near  the  point  of 
manufacture  where  no  transportation  cost  is  added  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture  before  going  into  storage. 

(3)  All  employees  are  bonded  and  the  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  warehouse  company  is  behind  every 
receipt. 

(4)  Almost  any  product  that  can  be  stored  can  be 
used  as  collateral  under  the  field  warehousing  system. 

(5)  Special  requirements  for  the  preservation  of 
each  product  are  carefully  observed  by  the  warehouse 
organization  and  the  local  manager,  who  has  generally 
been  trained  especially  for  the  goods  he  handles,  is 
checked  ever  so  often  by  a  traveling  inspector. 

The  ease  with  which  it  enables  canners  to  secure 
credit,  and  the  great  pressure  on  banks  and  others  to 
supply  credit,  indicates  dangers  that  may  develop:  it 
may  prolong  the  uneconomic  life  of  sub-marginal  units ; 
it  may  result  in  the  holding  of  distress  goods  as  a 
depressant  over  the  market;  it  may  lead  suppliers  to 
furnish  credit  on  supplies  where  credit  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  ;  perhaps  its  greatest  fault  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  provided  so  many  pieces  of  the  pie  of 
security  to  suppliers  and  banks  that  in  some  instances 
nothing  is  left  for  the  primary  supplier:  the  farmer. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  canner  has  sufficient  in¬ 
dependent  financial  resources  to  permit  him  to  pay  all 
suppliers  and  farmers  without  hypothecation  of  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  his  pack.  Field  Warehousing  is  an 
unquestioned  benefit  to  the  canning  industry. 

Consequently,  in  many  instances  Field  Warehousing 
has  proven  a  real  benefit  to  the  particular  individuals 
and  organizations  involved  on  both  ends  of  the  financ¬ 
ing  relationship.  Whether  it  will  also  prove  of  real 
economic  value  to  the  canning  industry  in  the  large, 
time  alone  will  tell. 

• 

OLIVE  CONFERENCE  DATES 

A  technical  conference  of  the  California  olive  industry  is  to 
he  held  at  Berkeley,  July  27th  and  28th. 

• 

$20,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  cannery  of  the  Burbank  Corp.,  228  W.  Front  St.,  Burbank, 
California,  was  damaged  by  fire  recently  to  the  extent  of  about 
$20,000.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


AREA  OF  PRODUCTION  DEFINED 

From  the  Federal  Register,  Saturday,  June  17,  1939 

TITLE  29— LABOR 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION 

Part  536 — Regulations  defining  the  term  “Area  of 
Production”  as  used  in  Section  7  (c)  and  in  Section  13 

(a)  (10)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  following  Regulations — Part  536,  as  amended — 
(Regulations  Defining  the  Term  “Area  of  Production” 
as  Used  in  Section  7  (c)  and  in  Section  13  (a)  (10)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  are  hereby  issued. 
These  regulations  repeal  and  supersede  all  regulation 
previously  issued'  defining  the  term  “area  of  produc¬ 
tion.”  These  regulations  shall  become  effective  upon 
my  signing  the  original  and  upon  the  publication  there¬ 
of  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  be  in  force  and 
effect  until  repealed  by  regulations  hereafter  made  and 
published. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  15th  day  of  June, 
1939. 

Elmer  F.  Andrews, 

Administrator. 

§  536.1  “Area  of  production”  as  used  in  section  7 
(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  An  employer 
shall  be  regarded  as  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of 
any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  during 
seasonal  operations  within  the  “area  of  production” 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  7  (c)  : 

(a)  if  all  the  commodities  processed  come  from 
farms  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  processing  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  number  of  employees  there  engaged 
in  such  processing  does  not  exceed  seven,  or 

(b)  with  respect  to  dry  edible  beans,  if  he  is  .so 
engaged  in  an  e.stablishment  which  is  a  fir.st  concentra¬ 
tion  point  for  the  processing  of  such  beans  into  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  grades  for  marketing  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state.  As  used  in  this  subsection  (b),  “first 
concentration  point”  means  a  place  where  such  beans 
are  first  assembled  from  nearby  farms  for  such  process¬ 
ing  but  shall  not  include  any  establishment  normally 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  beans  assembled  from  other 
first  concentration  points,  or 

(c)  if  all  the  commodities  processed  come  from  farms 
in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  processing  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  establishment  is  located  in  the  open 
country  or  in  a  rural  community.  As  used  in  this  su*'- 
section  (c)  “immediate  locality”  shall  not  include  any 
distance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  and  “open  countr  .  ” 
or  “rural  community”  shall  not  include  any  city  or 
town  of  2,500  or  greater  population  according  to  1  oe 
15t'h  United  States  census,  1930. 

§  536.2.  “Area  of  production”  as  used  in  section  » 
(a)  (10)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  An  in  - 
vidual  shall  be  regarded  as  employed  in  the  “area  f 
production”  within  the  meaning  of  Section  13  (.^^i 
(10),  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compre  -  - 
ing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  hortico’- 
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We  invite  inquiry  NOW  concerning  the  possibility 
of  our  handling  your  1939  pack  requirements. 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 

|i 

j  FOUNDED  1894  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  RESOURCES  $750,000 

j 

!  Specialists  in 

FIELD  and  METROPOLITAN  WAREHOUSING 

for  Canned  Foods 

(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md. — William  S.  Willis,  Manager) 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Caiiner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

of  Viner.i,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


M  niif  m  t  t/rt’r.s 


and  Chain  Adjusters 
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tural  commodities  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products; 

(a)  if  he  performs  those  operations  on  materials  all 
of  which  come  from  farms  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  engaged  in  these  operations  in  that 
establishment  does  not  exceed  seven,  or 

(b)  with  respect  to  dry  edible  beans,  if  he  is  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  establishment  which  is  a  first  concentration 
point  for  the  processing  of  such  beans  into  standard 
commercial  grades  for  marketing  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state.  As  used  in  this  subsection  (b),  “first 
concentration  point”  means  a  place  where  such  beans 
are  first  assembled  from  nearby  farms  for  such  process¬ 
ing  but  shall  not  include  any  establishment  normally 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  beans  assembled  from  other 
first  concentration  points,  or 

(c)  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rican  leaf  tobacco,  if  he 
is  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  and  drying 
such  tobacco  for  market  in  an  establishment  which  is 
a  first  concentration  point  for  such  tobacco.  As  used 
in  this  subsection  (c),  “first  concentration  point” 
means  a  place  where  such  tobacco  is  first  assembled 
from  nearby  farms  for  such  preparation  for  market 
but  shall  not  include  any  establishment  normally  re¬ 
ceiving  a  portion  of  the  tobacco  assembled  from  other 
concentration  points,  nor  any  establishment  operated 
by  a  manufacturer  for  the  preparation  of  tobacco  for 
his  own  use  in  manufacturing,  or 

(d)  if  he  performs  those  operations  on  materials  all 
of  which  come  from  farms  in  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  and  the 
establishment  is  located  in  the  open  country  or  in  a 
rural  community.  As  used  in  this  subsection  (d),  “im¬ 
mediate  locality”  shall  not  include  any  distance  of  more 
than  ten  miles  and  “open  country”  or  “rural  com¬ 
munity”  shall  not  include  any  city  or  town  of  2,500  or 
greater  population  according  to  the  15th  United  States 
Census,  1930. 

§  536.3  Petition  for  amendment  of  reonlatio'nt^.  Any 
interested  person  or  association  wishing  a  revision  of 
the  foregoing  regulations  may  submit  in  writing  to 
the  Administrator  a  petition  for  amendment  thereof, 
setting  forth  the  changes  desired  and  the  reason  for 
proposing  them.  If  upon  inspection  of  the  petition  the 
Administrator  believes  that  reasonable  cause  for 
amendment  of  the  regulations  is  set  forth,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  either  schedule  a  hearing  with  due  notice 
to  interested  parties  or  will  make  other  provision  for 
affording  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  either  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  changes.* 

[  F.  R.  I)<)0.  39-2112;  Filed,  .lune  Iti,  1939;  12;99  ji.  m.] 

^Sections  .")3ti.l  throu;rh  ."jSii.S  issued  uiidri-  the  authority  eontuirud  in  Scetion 
7  (c)  and  13  (a)  (19),  .72  .Stat.  19(19. 

• 

APPOINTS  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  South  Pacific  Canning:  Co.,  a  Nevada  corporation  capital¬ 
ized  at  $250,000  has  announced  that  it  is  represented  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  W.  E.  Cameron,  324  Elm  Ave.,  Long  Beach. 

• 

PLAN  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CANNERY 

A  group  of  citizens  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
canning  plant  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  John  F.  Raper  of 
Sheridan  is  one  of  interested  parties. 


MARYLAND  UPHOLDS  FAIR  TRADE  LAW 

ARYLAND’S  FAIR  TRADE  ACT— legislation 
designed  to  stop  the  use  of  “loss  leaders”  by  re¬ 
tail  merchants  and  standardize  minimum  retail 
prices  on  trade-marked  products — today  (June  29th) 
stood  unanimously  approved  by  the  seven  Court  of 
Appeals  judges  who  heard  the  first  test  case  against 
the  act. 

The  judges  ruled  that  the  act  is  valid  under  the 
Maryland  Constitution  and  turned  down  the  appeal 
which  had  been  filed  against  the  measure  by  Leon 
Goldsmith,  a  Baltimore  merchant. 

Maryland’s  Fair  Trade  Act  was  first  passed  in  1935. 

It  permits  a  manufacturer  of  a  trade-marked  article — 
soup,  for  example — to  enter  into  a  contract  with  one 
or  more  retailers  in  a  State.  Usually  these  contracts 
are  negotiated  with  a  large  group  of  retailers. 

Under  the  contracts  the  manufacturer  can  fix  a  mini¬ 
mum  retail  price  for  his  product.  This  price  then  be¬ 
comes  binding  on  all  retail  handlers  of  the  product  in 
the  State,  even  upon  those  who  have  not  signed  or 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

FIFTEEN  MINUTES  FROM  CAN  TO  TABLE 

(A  relcdHe  for  the  Fourth,  from  “Canco's  Testiufj  Kitchcu” 
to  )ieivsi)a])ers  in  fifty  leading  cities.) 

IT  v(?(iuires  just  15  minutes  and  5  cans  plus  imagination,  to  turn 
out  a  canned  foods  meal  with  everything  fi'om  soup  to  dessert. 
This  is  a  meal  to  remember  whether  you  are  at  home,  in  the 
country  or  at  the  cottage  by  the  shore.  It’s  our  gift  to  you 
homemakers  for  the  summer  days  ahead.  Easy  eating  makes 
for  happy  vacationing!  Results  are  tasty,  appetizing  dishes 
which  show  no  sign  of  hurried  treatment. 

Whether  you  migrate  to  pasture,  beach  or  wood,  appetites 
carry  on  just  the  same  and  come  day’s  end,  the  inevitable  return 
to  the  kitchen.  But  it  need  not  be  humdrum  if  you  can  turn 
your  imagination  and  enthusiasm  to  the  preparation  of  a  quick- 
served  canned  foods  meal.  This  smart  way  of  planning  and 
cooking  well-balanced  meals  will  make  your  summer  a  real 
vacation. 

Here’s  our  meal  consisting  of  a  creamed  celery  soup  with  a 
bit  of  green  parsley  for  garnish — cold  pink  salmon  arranged  on 
lettuce  and  green  string  beans  with  pimiento,  lemon  and  olives 
to  dress  up  our  platter — diced  carrots  coated  with  corn  meal 
and  delicately  browned  in  butter — cool  sliced  peaches  drained  of 
their  syrup  and  covered  with  a  thick,  heavy  cream — and  coffee. 
Doesn’t  it  sound  good?  We  know  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  nure 
fifteen  minutes  because  it  was  timed  and  tested  in  the  Canco 
Testing  Kitchen  where  canned  foods  are  made  even  more  appeal¬ 
ing  for  you  and  you  .  .  .  and  you. 

What  a  relief  for  hot  summer  days  when  your  brain  goes  into 
neutral  at  the  mere  thought  of  menu-planning!  We  suggest 
that  you  go  to  your  well-stocked  shelf  of  canned  foods  and  presto 
any  number  of  interesting  variations  will  present  themselves. 
The  sight  of  a  can  of  salmon,  for  instance,  will  remind  yon  of 
that  delicious  salmon  and  vegetable  platter.  Or  a  can  of  cariots 
may  suggest  the  crunchy  coating  of  corn  meal  browned  in  bul'cr. 
A  can  of  sliced  peaches  needs  but  to  be  cooled  and  served  alone 
or  combined  with  berries  or  ice-cream. 

Did  you  ever  realize  what  a  narrow  life  some  canned  fo  -  Is 
lead?  We  mean  those  that  are  taken  from  the  shelf,  remo.  'd 
from  the  can  and  heated — then  served.  They  never  meet  ip 
with  any  of  the  fascinating  spices  and  flavorings — or  mil. ole 
with  the  other  colorful  canned  food  members — all  of  w!  h 
would  increase  their  popularity  ti’emendously.  Of  course,  w.  re 
not  saying  that  these  unembellished  foods  aren’t  good,  but  wir  n 
they  are  used  as  ingredients  they  have  infinite  possibilities,  i.et 
our  fifteen  minute  meal  lead  the  way  to  thousands  of  other 
combinations  right  at  your  fingertips. 
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PLANTERS  %  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  salvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  %  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Fourtypes,  four  prices.  Write  forpricesand  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


IT’S  PROFITABLE^,.-. 


to  Install  Langsenkainp  Equipment 


•  Any  equipment  that 
S.WES  its  cost  in  extra  per¬ 
formance.  is  equipment  that 
ou»ht  to  he  operating  in 
your  plant.  Such  equipment 
really  costs  nothing— it  is  do¬ 
ing  without  it  that  costs. 
Langsenkamp  Equipment 
pays  and  repays  for  its  cost. 

•  As  an  example,  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  saves 
product,  obtains  a  uniform¬ 
ly  high  quality  and  offers 

other  advantages  that  widen 
the  profit  margin. 


•  Or  take  the  Improved  “39”  Kook-More  koil.  Competitive  tests 
show  its  greater  cooking  speed.  Kook-Mores  have  led  in  evaporating 
capacity  since  their  introduction,  hut  they  have  been  improved  as  new 
ideas  have  been  developed  and  proved.  Improved  “39”  Kook-Mores 
offer  the  extra  advantage  of  simplified  piping 
and  lower  installation  costs  plus  protection  to 
wooden  bottom  tanks. 

•  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors. 

Stainless  Steel  Cooking  and  Heating  Units,  Re¬ 
heating  Units,  3-Way  Valves,  and  many  other 
items  of  equipment  in  the  Langsenkamp  Line, 
can  he  purchased  any  year  because  they  afford 
essential  profit-saving  and  profit-jiroducing  ad¬ 
vantages. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 

AYARS  MACHINE 


COMPANY, 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEAKS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT 
LIQUID 
ADJUSTMENT 


REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANISERS* 


PEAS 

ILLINOIS,  June  24th,  1939 — Alaska  yields  range  from  50  to  55 
cases  of  nice  quality.  Sweets  look  promising. 

INDIANA,  June  24th,  1939 — Finished  Alaska  pack  with  about 
GO  cases  to  the  acre  average. 

MINNESOTA,  June  24th,  1939 — Average  yield  Alaska  45  to  50 
cases.  Sweets  look  good. 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  June  28th,  1939 — Acreage  is  25  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  We  do  not  expect  over  50  to  60  cases  per 
acre  at  best. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  June  24th,  1939 — Alaska  running  45  to  50 
cases  per  acre.  Sweets  approximately  the  same. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  28th,  1939 — Late  Sweet;  Ci’op  now  finished 
with  yields  far  below  anticipated  crop.  Do  not  believe  last 
Sweets  in  Pennsylvania  will  average  much  over  30  cases  per 
acre.  Quality  only  fair. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  24th,  1939 — Crop  complete  failure,  most 
fields  plowed  under. 

UTAH,  June  24th,  1939 — Yield  slightly  below  normal  but  of 
good  quality. 

WASHINGTON,  June  24th,  1939 — About  average  yield  of  very 
good  quality. 

WISCONSIN,  June  24th,  1939 — Alaskas  running  60  to  65  cases 
to  the  acre  of  good  quality.  Sweets  in  nice  condition  and  promise 
better  yields.  Aphis  damage  to  date  very  light  but  control 
measures  urged. 

MARSHFIELD,  wis.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Acreage  here  this  year 
was  cut  about  40  per  cent,  the  greater  part  of  this  cut  was  in 
Sweets.  Lacked  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season  but  now  are  having  what  looks  like  much  too  much  rain. 
Have  had  only  one  warm  day  during  the  past  week  or  more  with 
rest  of  the  days  ranging  from  cool  to  downright  cold.  Vines  are 
shorter  than  other  years  and  while  pods  are  forming  pretty  well 
they  haven’t  been  filling  out  as  we  expected  them  to.  Yield  will 
probably  be  around  50  to  55  cases  on  the  average.  Do  not  expect 
to  start  to  pack  before  June  28th,  or  later  if  we  don’t  get  a 
touch  of  summer  soon. 

MERRILL,  W'is.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Seeding  in  this  locality  was 
fully  two  weeks  late.  Since  then  it  has  been  so  wet  and  cold, 
the  thermometer  around  58  degrees  most  of  the  time,  that  the 
vines  have  not  made  their  normal  growth  and  doubt  if  the 
Alaska  pack  will  reach  50  per  cent  of  normal.  It  is  too  early 
to  know  what  the  Sweets  will  do,  but  look  for  a  very  short  yield. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  June  24th,  1939 — Are  four  days  into 
Alaska  pack,  quality  is  better  than  average  with  a  very  nice 
run  on  threes  of  good  quality.  Hope  to  be  finished  on  Alaskas  in 
another  ten  days.  Sweets  look  good  but  just  coming  into  bloom. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  June  22nd,  1939 — The  Alaska  pack  is  well  under 
way  now  and  it  looks  like  a  yield  of  55  to  60  cases  of  good 
quality.  The  Northern  belt  is  running  very  good  quality,  but 
running  very  lightly  this  year,  and  we  don’t  believe  that  it  will 
change  the  picture  to  any  extent.  Sweets  are  looking  fine  and 
it  looks  like  80  to  90  cases  of  splendid  quality.  The  lightest 
aphis  infestation  in  years. 


*Canner8  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  reports 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATOES 

STOCKTON,  CALIF.,  June  20th,  1939 — Pear  shape  tomatoes — 
1,600  acres  contracted  in  1938,  2,300  this  year.  Prospects  are 
for  a  yield  about  as  last  year  which  was  above  average.  State 
crop  report  is  expected  to  show  less  acreage  than  in  1938;  about 
750  acres  more  in  Northern  California,  2,500  to  3,000  less  in 
Southern  California. 

CARTHAGE,  IND.,  June  28th,  1939 — Acreage  same  as  1938,  con¬ 
dition  of  crop  about  80  per  cent  normal.  Too  much  rain  to 
cultivate,  some  collar  rot.  Several  factories  in  this  territory 
not  operating  this  year. 

DUPONT,  IND.,  June  28th,  1939 — Acreage  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  last  season.  Very  late  going  out  on  account  of  excessive 
rains.  After  the  most  of  them  were  set,  we  suffered  another 
10  days  of  rain  followed  by  hot  sun  which  took  its  toll  in  sun 
scald.  What  the  true  damage  is  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time.  Several  growers  have  reported  disking  up  the  tomato 
patch  and  planting  it  to  corn. 

WALTON,  KY.,  June  26th,  1939 — Crop  in  this  .section  is  badly  in 
need  of  fair  weather.  Rains  in  the  last  three  weeks  have  made 
it  impossible  to  work  crop.  Acreage  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  predict  the  prospective 
yield. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  June  26th,  1939 — Acreage  reduced  33 's  per 
cent.  Plants  all  set,  condition  fair. 

NEWARK,  MD.,  June  24th,  1939 — Acreage  is  about  10  to  15  per 
cent  shorter  this  year.  Yield  looks  as  though  it  will  be  fair, 
but  too  early  to  tell  much  about  it. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  21st,  1939 — Acreage  about  75  per  cent  of 
last  year.  Crop  is  a  little  late,  but  coming  on  pretty  good.  Will 
be  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  June  26th,  1939 — Have  had  plenty  of  rain  over 
the  Ozarks  to  date.  Setting  was  completed  about  June  20th, 
which  is  very  late.  Plants  are  small  but  with  the  rain  we  are 
having,  should  grow  rapidly.  Acreage  over  the  Ozark  territory 
will  run  40  to  50  per  cent  of  la.st  year.  If  rain  continues  the 
short  crop  will  be  badly  damaged.  Expect  a  pack  for  the  Ozarks 
running  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  cases  with  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  June  27th,  1939 — Acreage  in  this  section 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year — perhaps  25  per  cent  greater. 
Second  early  Georgia  plants  set  about  the  middle  of  May,  were 
affected  somewhat  by  stem  rot  or  collar  rot — some  fields  uneven 
because  of  many  replantings  due  to  this  disease.  Late  plants 
starting  off  exceptionally  well.  Were  about  two  weeks  late 
setting  the  late  plants  due  to  the  dry  spell  during  May  and  'he 
early  part  of  June,  but  since  .setting  in  the  fields  they  have  ma-ie 
wonderful  growth.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  about  yields,  but  if 
weather  continues  normal  there  will  be  a  fine  crop  of  tomatoes 
in  this  section. 

LAWTONS,  N.  Y.,  June  27th,  1939 — Plants  were  set  late  and  <i  ic 
to  drought  are  about  ten  days  late.  Stand  outside  of  this  looks 
normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  28th,  1939 — Condition  only  fair  at  this 
time  due  to  the  fact  that  large  majority  of  tomatoes  planted  m 
this  area  were  planted  during  extremely  dry  weather  which 
made  many  plants  die  and  replanting  necessary  to  a  great*!’ 
extent  than  ever  before. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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OBSOLETE  EOUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 


LABELERS  &  BOXERS 


BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

^'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts/' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Qiap- 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


AMERICAN  HOT- WATER 

PRE-HEATER  AND  PASTEURIZER 

Famous  for  simplicity  of  design  and  operation.  Designed  for  liquids 
and  semi-liquids  where  a  definite  temperature  is  required.  No  over¬ 
heating,  hurning  on  or  scorching.  Offered  in  two  sizes,  15  feet  and  10 
feet  long. 

Chisholm'HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

iXIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
138  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS** 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Reaching  readers  as  it  will  July  3rd  or  4th,  this 
article  ought  to  be  in  time  enough  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  those  who  will  read,  remember 
and  act.  Crops  for  canning  are  only  being  put  up  now 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  necessary  changes  in 
canning  routine  may  still  be  made  without  undue  ex¬ 
pense.  Again  the  writer  admonishes  all  those  who 
have  been  canning  in  the  past  hoping  for  abnormal 
yields  to  bring  them  out  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger, 
to  stop,  read  and  act  then  according  to  their  conscience. 

The  World  of  Tomorrow,  in  New’  York  City,  like  all 
fairs  that  have  preceded  it,  is  doing  a  lot  tow^ard 
moulding  public  opinion.  As  it  continues  through  1939 
and  1940,  it  will  do  a  lot  more  toward  forming  public 
opinion.  Right  or  wrong,  propaganda  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  that  will  have  its  effect  on  future  consumer 
purchases.  Canners  w’ho  are  wise  will  add  to  the 
reams  and  reams  of  good  advice  already  published  and 
will  govern  packing  operations  accordingly. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  is  publishing 
dozens  of  booklets  designed  to  help  youth  find  its  place 
in  the  present-day  world.  Among  these  is  “The  Can¬ 
ning  Industry.”  I  will  quote  briefly  from  it : 

“The  canning  industry  spreads  from  the  oyster 
beds  of  Maryland  across  corn  and  tomato  fields  of 
the  middle  west  to  the  fruit  groves  of  California. — 
The  industry  offers  job  opportunities  to  men  and 
women,  skilled  and  unskilled,  trained  and  un¬ 
trained.  Perhaps  in  no  other  field  is  there  a  wider 
diversity  of  w^orkers. — With  the  constant  increase 
in  products  on  the  canner’s  list,  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  processes,  and  wdth  the  advent  of 
frozen  foods  w’hich  are  controlled  by  the  canners 
and  will  aid  them  eventually  to  operate  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  continually 
increasing  opportunities  for  employment  in  the 
industry.  The  best  approach  to  advancing  with  it 
is  a  good  educational  background  wdth  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry  and  foods.” 

The  booklet  gives  credit  for  the  material  published 
to  the  NYA  of  Indiana,  their  publication  in  1938  of 
“The  Vegetable  Canning  Industry.” 

The  booklet  continues  with  brief  mention  of  various 
exhibits  of  canning  and  the  u.se  of  canned  foods  at  the 
Fair.  It  points  out  that  in  Food  Building  Number 
Three,  on  Agricultural  Row,  is  an  Exhibit  which  de¬ 
picts  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation,  preparation, 
processing  and  distribution  of  foods  since  1789.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Standard  Brands  and  the 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 

So  much  for  the  outline  of  opportunity  for  youth  in 
the  canning  industry  as  it  is  showm  at  the  World  of 
Tomorrow’. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  proposing  seriously  to  young 
men  twenty  years  ago  that  they  fit  themselves  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  this  great  business  of  ours  by  studying 


chemistry  or  going  to  college.  I  only  wish  more  space 
and  argument  might  have  been  given  to  the  necessity 
for  our  young  men  of  today  studying  the  advanced 
methods  of  economical  distribution,  and  effective  mer¬ 
chandising,  in  order  that  they  may  more  effectively 
cope  with  the  distribution  problems  facing  the  canner 
in  1939.  The  educational  background  mentioned  as 
necessary,  however,  for  advancement  in  the  canning 
industry  may  provide  the  needful  training. 

Now’  we  will  look  for  a  moment  at  a  booklet,  “Better 
Buymanship,”  distributed  by  the  Household  Finance 
Corporation  and  Subsidiaries.  This  was  published  first 
in  their  “Stretching  the  Dollar  Series,”  in  1937.  The 
particular  number  in  which  we  are  interested  in  is 
number  3,  “Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  Of  course,  pages 
one  to  fifteen  are  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  but  from  page  sixteen  to  the 
conclusion  we  read  of  canned  foods.  I  wish  every  can¬ 
ner  would  get  several  of  these  booklets  in  order  that 
he  may  distribute  them  to  all  those  in  his  organization 
who  may  be  a  little  lukewarm  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  canning  business  is  the  wonderful 
adventure  in  business  we  so  often  picture  it  to  be. 
The  portion  of  the  booklet  devoted  to  Canned  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  starts  with  this  statement : 

“Scientific  research  has  shown  conclusively  that 
commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  as 
much  food  value  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
cooked  in  the  home.  They  may  be  substituted  for 
fresh-cooked  foods,  even  in  the  child’s  diet.  They 
are  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  use,  and  come  at  prices 
suited  to  all  income  levels.” 

Here  you  have  an  unbiased  statement  of  the  value 
of  canned  foods  in  present-day  economics.  In  the 
booklet  by  the  NYA  you  have  been  given  the  outlook 
of  young  men  and  women  for  employment  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Now  for  a  platform  on  which  to  base  our 
operations.  The  booklet  continues: 

“One  of  the  chief  difficulties  experienced  in  buy¬ 
ing  canned  foods  is  the  uncertainty  about  quality. 
The  contents  are  hidden  in  the  can,  and  the  only 
information  about  them  which  is  available  to  the 
consumer  is  that  printed  on  the  label.  Since  the 
labels  on  most  canned  foods  do  not  tell  the  quality, 
the  housewife  has  tried  to  judge  this  by  the  price. 
Numerous  research  studies  prove  that  price  is  not 
an  adequate  guide  to  quality.  For  example,  when 
a  number  of  cans  bought  from  a  retail  store  were 
opened  and  graded,  it  was  found  that  one  can  of 
first  grade  green  beans  sold  for  ten  cents,  while 
four  cans  of  the  second  grade  cost  from  eight  to 
fifteen  cents  and  three  cans  of  the  third  grade  cost 
from  seven  and  a  half  cents  to  ten  cents.  The 
California  Canning  Peach  Growers  published  the 
fact  that  56  per  cent  of  the  canned  peaches  they 
took  from  retailer’s  stocks  at  random,  which  were 
labeled  with  brand  names  supposedly  representing 
the  top  grade,  were  second  grade;  43.9  per  cent 
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of  those  labeled  with  second  grade  brands  were 
third  grade.”  The  discussion  continues  under  the 
caption,  “What  Grade  Am  I  Buying”  with  this 
interesting  statement,  “Many  consumer  experts 
favor  a  combination  of  grade  labeling  with  de¬ 
scription  of  details  which  will  enable  the  consumer 
to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  in  the  can. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  favors  the 
use  of  such  descriptive  details  as  will  be  useful  to 
consumers,  together  with  the  grade  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  price  range  within  which  the  product 
should  sell.” 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  for  several 
years  we  have  been  actively  discussing  the  matter  of 
grade  or  descriptive  labeling,  and  so  far  are  at  a  dead 
end  between  what  the  consumer  wants  and  will 
eventually  have  and  what  as  the  booklet  says,  “some 
powerful  members  of  the  canning  industry”  feel  the 
consumer  ought  to  have  for  their  (the  canner’s) 
protection. 

The  booklet  says  further  that  in  addition  to  the 
grade,  the  label  ought  to  carry  details  as  to  Style, 
Variety,  approximate  number  of  pieces  of  the  larger 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  can,  approximate  size  of 
vegetables  such  as  peas  and  asparagus,  thickness  of 
syrups  on  fruits.  It  also  mentions  with  emphasis  that 
the  housewife  today  must  choose  between  twenty-seven 
different  sizes  of  cans  on  the  market,  many  of  them 
with  net  contents  so  similar  in  weight  as  to  make  the 
difference  in  can  size  of  but  little  consequence.  It 
also  points  out  that  purchases  by  the  consumer  of  the 
large  sizes  and  in  quantities  makes  for  economy  in 
stocking  one’s  pantry. 

Credit  is  given  by  the  publisher  to  various  authori¬ 
ties  quoted.  Nothing  new  in  the  booklet,  but  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  salient  facts  in  connection  with  the  canning 
industry  that  will  further  prepare  the  purchaser  for 
careful  buying.  Let’s  not  attempt  flying  further  in  the 
face  of  Providence  and  the  wider  distribution  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  intense  interest  to  the  consumer.  Can’t  you 
see  that  as  long  as  we  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing, 
oblivious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer,  that  we 
are  building  up  unfavorable  public  opinion,  that  some 
day  we  may  need  if  your  youngsters  and  mine  are  to 
continue  in  the  canning  business  on  a  profitable  basis? 
Unfortunately  the  booklet  made  no  mention  of  the 
packer’s  name  on  the  label,  the  author  probably  thought 
the  subject  material  given  covered  enough  ground  for 
a  .starter,  but  the  matter  might  well  have  been 
breached. 

'ou  are  packing  your  crops  as  this  is  being  read,  or 
yc;i  will  engage  in  canning  before  the  season  is  over. 
The  consumer  always  has  been  the  court  of  last  resort 
whether  or  not  you  have  admitted  it.  His  or  her  opinion 
is  hew.  You  will  succeed  or  fail  as  you  suit  the  con¬ 
sul  er.  In  the  face  of  this  further  dissemination  of 
fac  s  to  the  consumer,  in  view  of  the  millions  who  will 
re;  '•  the  admonitions  mentioned,  do  what  you  can,  now, 
to.  urd  going  further  than  you  have  ever  gone  in  meet- 
iii;,  with  the  wishes  of  the  housewife  who  buys  your 
go  is.  If  you  want  to  read  the  booklet  mentioned, 
ser  rl  five  cents  in  stamps  to  Household  Finance  Corp., 
91 L'  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  asking  for 
bocklet,  “Fruits  and  Vegetables.” 
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OUT  IN  FRONT 

Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 
line-up  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a 
complete  can¬ 
ning  plant. 


CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 

(Built  under  Ursehel 
Patents) 

A  brand  new  machine 
that  peels  better  and 
faster  with  least  waste 
— feeds  continuously. 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 
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Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

rFoVD’MACmNERYVoRPORVTloN 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  OFFICIALS  FAVOR  FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS  OF  CAN  SIZES 

During  the  29th  annual  Conference  of  Weight  and  Measure 
Officials  from  the  various  States,  held  at  Washington,  beginning 
June  6th,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  of  container  sizes.  The  officials  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  problem  cannot  be  handled  by  voluntary  action  such  as 
proposed  by  the  canning  industry  but  can  only  be  made  through 
compulsory  measures.  A  recommendation  was  made  that  any 
legislation  regulating  the  size  of  a  container  should  be  restricted 
to  standard  in  avoirdupois  weight  in  capacities  of  1,  2,  3  and 
4  ounces,  both  fluid  and  avoirdupois;  6  fluid  ounces  for  fruit 
juices  only;  8,  12,  16,  24  and  32  ounces  avoirdupois  and  multiples 
of  the  pound  thereafter;  8,  12,  16,  24  and  32  fluid  ounces  and 
multiples  of  the  pint  to  the  half-gallon;  one-half  gallon  and 
gallon,  and  multiples  of  the  gallon  thereafter.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Conference  that  containers  of  different  sizes  should 
be  so  constructed  that  variations  in  size  could  be  easily  dis¬ 
cernible.  The  present  multiplicity  of  containers,  especially  with 
regard  to  canned  foods,  was  described  in  the  report  as  “a  fast 
growing  method  of  cheating  the  consumer.” 

BALTIMORE’S  BUSINESS  AT  A  STANDSTILL 

With  the  descent  of  an  estimated  35,000  Shriners  upon 
Baltimore  this  past  week  for  their  Convention,  business  was  at 
a  standstill  with  the  entire  city  in  carnival  mood  from  early  in 
the  day  until  far  into  the  night.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  merrymakers  and  large  crowds  gathered  to  see  their  famous 
parades.  Many  within  the  canning  industry  took  prominent 
parts  in  the  activities. 

STOKELY  ACQUIRES  MILL  PROPERTY 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  have  been  awarded 
title  to  property  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  foimerly  occupied  by 
the  Whitman  Mills,  which  is  to  be  remodeled  and  equipped  for 
canning  operations  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

THE  CHEVY  CHASE  COMPANY 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  his  home  at  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  following  a  business  trip  to  Ea.stern  trade  centers.  The 
new  firm  he  heads  will  be  known  as  the  Chevy  Chase  Company 
and  will  get  into  operation  about  the  middle  of  July. 

TIRE  DATA  BOOKLET 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  has  just  published  its  1939 
edition  of  the  “Operators  Handbook”  designed  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  users  of  all  types  of  tires  other  than  those  for 
passenger  cars.  Copies  can  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the 
manufacturer. 

AT  THE  FAIR 

Recent  visitors  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  have  included  William  H.  Morse,  of  the 
New  York  brokerage  house  of  Richardson,  Morse  &  Havey; 
Harold  F.  Weggenman,  of  the  Weggenman  Market  Co.,  St. 
Helena,  Mont.;  E.  Huffman,  of  Fassett’s  Department  Store, 
Monte  Vista,  Colo.;  Edw.  Brandt,  with  the  Schlessinger-Tarrant 
Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Julia  Ballou,  with  the 
H.  C.  Bohack  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who  flew  to  California. 

HORNNEY  APPOINTED  FERGUSON  REPRESENTATIVE 

A.  G.  Hornney  has  been  appointed  Eastern  representative  of 
J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of 
packomatic  packaging  machinery,  and  will  maintain  offices  at 
545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


GERBER  USES  NEW  SPINACH  HARVESTING  EQUIPMENT 

Fremont  Canning  Company  and  the  Gerber  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Fremont,  Michigan,  are  using  a  new  automatic  spinach 
harvester  which  promises  to  cut  down  tremendously  on  the  cost 
of  harvesting  the  product.  The  machine  is  hauled  by  a  tractor 
and  has  a  gasoline  motor  which  operates  two  sets  of  rotary 
knives,  cutting  two  rows  of  spinach  in  the  one  operation  placing 
it  on  a  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  a  hopper  in  the  rear  where 
it  is  deposited  in  baskets.  The  baskets  are  filled  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  taken  from  the  machine.  Spinach  so  harvested  is 
much  cleaner  than  is  possible  in  hand  picking  as  it  is  cut  above 
the  roots  leaving  the  leaves  free  of  dirt. 

“MICHIGAN  DAYS ’’  SHOWS  NEARLY  50  PER  CENT 
SALES  INCREASE 

In  a  ten-day  campaign  which  “surpassed  all  expectations”, 
chain  stores  increased  their  purchases  nearly  50  per  cent  to  a 
total  of  $10,000,000  during  the  “Michigan  Days  for  Michigan 
Prosperity”  staged  throughout  the  State  June  1st  to  10th,  the 
Chain  Store  Committee  for  Michigan  Prosperity  announced. 
Conducted  to  boost  consumption  of  Michigan  products  and  thus 
create  new  jobs  the  drive  increased  expenditures  for  State 
products  by  the  26  participating  chains  from  a  normal  rate  of 
$624,000  a  day  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a  day,  the  committee 
disclosed.  In  the  grocery  field  The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company  reported  a  gain  of  3>/2  per  cent,  while  Kroeger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company  showed  gains  of  4Vj  to  12  per 
cent.  Department  stores  made  the  best  records.  Interstate 
Stores  Buying  Corporation  showed  sales  gains  of  27  to  58  per 
cent  in  the  four  cities  in  which  it  operates.  In  the  variety 
group,  Neisner  Brothers  reported  a  gain  of  46  per  cent  over 
the  comparable  1938  period;  McClellan  stores  had  an  advance 
of  30  per  cent;  Wool  worth  boosted  sales  by  6  per  cent;  sales 
of  W.  T.  Grant  were  up  22  per  cent.  No  complete  records  are 
available  for  the  drug  chains,  but  sales  increases  topping  20 
per  cent  were  shown  in  the  first  three  days.  Modelled  after 
campaigns  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  the  drive  was 
featured  by  an  extensive  advertising  program,  with  newspaper 
space  and  floor  and  window  displays  being  used  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  of  Michigan  consumers  to  their  State’s  agricultural  and 
industrial  products.  Michigan  products  were  featured  in  almost 
every  community  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  100  newspapers 
publishing  special  sections  on  the  event.  Parades  in  many  cities 
signalized  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

NEW  TOMATO  CANNERY 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stanton  is  building  a  tomato  cannery  at  Tatum, 
S.  C.,  which  is  to  be  leased  to  interested  jiarties  for  operation 
this  season. 

CORN  SALES  CONTEST  WINNER 

L.  E.  Summerton  of  Sauer’s,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  through  an 
ingenious  display  depicting  a  large  ear  of  corn,  using  cans  of 
corn  of  various  kinds  to  represent  kernels  on  the  cob  and  through 
the  use  of  signs  and  counter  displays  increased  his  sales  of 
canned  corn  over  50  per  cent,  was  awarded  American  Can 
Company’s  first  prize  of  $25.00  in  their  display  letter  contest 
for  May  featuring  canned  corn.  Watson  C.  Dalton,  manager  of 
Piggley  Wiggley  No.  1,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  was  awarded  second 
prize  of  $10.00. 

STOKELY  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

Wm.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  President  of  Stokely  Bros.  &  Company, 
Indianapolis,  has  been  nominated  for  directorship  of  Pacific 
American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.,  at  this 
writing.  The  election  proper  is  scheduled  for  June  29th. 
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NEW  PLANT  OPENS 

The  Califruit  Packing  Company  has  opened  a  plant  at  385 
Royal  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California,  and  has  engaged  in  the  packing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  specializing  on  fancy  grades. 

PREVENTING  ACCIDENTS 

“Food  Safety”,  a  publication  issued  periodically  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  gives  two  practical  examples  for  the 
avoidance  of  accidents  in  the  cannery  which  might  prove  of 
interest:  A  sorter  working  on  a  sorting  table  received  a  small 
scratch  while  sorting  vegetables.  Failure  to  report  injury  for 
first  aid  developed  erysipelas  and  a  hospital  stay  of  several 
weeks.  Basic  Cause:  Failure  to  report  for  first  aid.  Method 
of  Prevention:  Renewed  efforts  to  impress  all  workers  of  the 
importance  of  first  aid  immediately  for  all  bumps,  bruises, 
cuts,  burns  and  blisters.  Supervisors  are  going  to  be  instructed 
to  inspect  workers  hands  frequently  for  minor  cuts  and  scratches. 

The  second :  A  machine  operator  reached  into  a  filling  machine 
to  adjust  a  recently  filled  can — her  hand  was  caught  and  she 
received  a  bad  contusion  and  second  degree  burns.  As  if  that 
wasn’t  enough — gangrene  set  in  and  she  lost  parts  of  four 
fingers  on  her  right  hand.  Basic  Cause:  Reaching  into  equip¬ 
ment  while  in  motion.  Method  of  Prevention:  Posters  to  be 
installed  near  machines  to  warn  operators  against  this  practice. 
Supervisors  are  to  be  instructed  to  detect  such  unsafe  practices 
since  injuries  do  not  generally  occur  the  first  time  of  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  such  a  well  known  universal  safety  precaution. 

STOKELY  TO  TAKE  PINEAPPLE  OUTPUT 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Company  have  arranged  for  the  entire  output 
of  the  pineapple  packing  plant  of  Hawaiian  Fruit  Packers,  Ltd., 
on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  T.  H.,  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  fruit 
and  juice  will  be  mai’keted  under  the  Stokely  label. 

CANNED  NEW  ORLEANS  DELICACIES 

NE  of  the  fastest  growing  new  industries  of 
New  Orleans  is  that  of  the  canning  of  delicacies 
peculiar  to  that  city,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  New  Orleans  News.  The 
bureau  attributes  this  growth  to  the  growing  demand 
for  such  delicacies  by  visitors  returning  to  their  homes. 

A  local  firm,*  inspired  by  the  many  articles  and  the 
constant  requests  for  New  Orleans  recipes  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently  and  is  specializing  now  in  canning  various 
delicacies  obtainable  only  in  the  South’s  largest  city. 

Accordingly,  it  is  now  possible  to  serve  Creole 
Gumbo  or  Diamondback  Terrapin  Soup  at  the  tables 
of  gourmets  in  any  section  of  the  country,  since  the 
delicacies  are  being  shipped,  express  charges  paid,  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  are  being  taken  in  one-dozen  units,  of  any 
a-sortment,  and  the  selections  include  Green  Turtle 
Soup  with  Sherry;  Crawfish  Bisque  Creole  Gumbo; 
Shrimp  Bisque  and  Turtle  Soup.  These  are  all  made 
f  'om  the  traditional  recipes  which  have  made  New 
Ci’Ieans  food  world-famous. 

Up  to  recently,  the  preparation  of  any  of  these  dishes 
u  'cessitated  hours  of  preparation.  Added  handicap  to 
their  being  served  in  places  other  than  New  Orleans 
v  as  the  fact  that  many  of  the  required  ingredients  are 
r  t  obtainable  in  any  but  Louisiana  markets. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  “Creole  Gumbo”  appearing  on 
li;3  menus  of  Northern  or  Eastern  menus  may  mean 
gumbo  cooked  in  a  Creole  city  in  a  Creole  state. 

a'he  name*  of  the  local  firm  is  the  New  Orleans  Delicacy  Company,  3001 
Coliseum  St. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

CITRUS  GROWERS’  TROUBLES 

HE  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  holding  hearings 
on  class  and  differential  freight  rates  within  that 
State,  was  given  a  picture  of  hazards  in  grapefruit 
culture  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  this  week.  The 
witness  was  C.  W.  Vandervort  of  Weslaco,  secretary  of 
a  growers’  industry  committee,  acting  as  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  in  citrus  marketing  agreements. 

Among  growers’  troubles  listed  by  Vandervort  are, 
loss  of  soil  fertility,  insect  infestation,  high  taxes, 
mounting  transportation  charges,  as  a  result  of  which, 
he  said,  the  business  is  becoming  increasingly  precari¬ 
ous.  Returns  to  grapefruit  growers  for  the  1938-1939 
season  were  computed  by  the  witness  at  $3,029,000, 
compared  with  $4,497,000  last  year.  The  decrease  in 
dollar  return  was  32.6  per  cent,  although  the  crop  was 
24.2  per  cent  larger. 

“Obviously,  the  citrus  grower  cannot  continue  on 
that  basis  and  without  a  change  there  will  be  wholesale 
abandonment  of  acreage,”  he  added.  The  witness  de¬ 
clared  that  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  in  rail  rates  near 
the  end  of  last  season  reduced  the  growers’  return  per 
box  of  grapefruit  by  more  than  4  cents.  The  grower 
received  only  9.2  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  spent 
for  grapefruit  during  the  past  season,  while  the  rail¬ 
road  obtained  32  cents  of  the  same  dollar. 

TEXAS  RULES  FAIR  TRADE  BILL  VOID 

A  TTORNEY  GENERAL  GERALD  C.  MANN  has 
ruled  the  Texas  Fair  Trade  Bill,  awaiting 
/  \  action  by  Governor  O’Daniel,  to  be  “void”,  hold¬ 

ing  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  legalize  resale  price  contracts 
in  violation  of  the  State’s  anti-trust  laws.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  had  requested  the  ruling  and  he  apparently  will 
veto  the  measure. 

LOSS-LEADER  LAW  ENFORCED 

HE  new  Wisconsin  State  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  “loss  leaders”  was  enforced  for  the  first  time 
when  Circuit  Court  Judge  Daniel  W.  Sullivan 
issued  an  injunction  this  week  permanently  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Gilbert  Grocery  Co.  from  the  practice.  The 
Wisconsin  law  was  enforced  in  this  instance  by  the 
Fleischmann  Distilling  Corporation,  which  charged 
that  the  Gilbert  grocery  sold  one  of  its  products  as 
much  as  69  cents  a  quart  less  than  cost. 

CHEAP  JAPANESE  SALMON 

URCHASE  of  Japanese-packed  salmon  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  part  of  a  1,500,000-case  business 
done  each  year  in  that  trade  and  no  protest  will  be 
entered  by  British  Columbia,  officials  of  the  provincial 
fisheries  branch  stated  this  week  according  to  Canadian 
Press. 

“Of  course,  we  would  like  the  business,”  one  official 
said,  “but  with  a  managed  currency  internally  and  a 
need  of  foreign  exchange  externally,  Japanese  shippers 
are  in  position  to  undersell  the  British  Columbia  prod¬ 
uct,  and  do.”  A  deal  involving  860,000  cases  this  week 
was  part  of  the  annual  movement  in  the  same  market, 
though  consummated  somewhat  later  this  year,  officials 
said. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Also  good-as-new  Robins’  Twin-Screw  Flotation  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Washer,  cheap.  Address  Box  A-2376,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling  machine  for  dry 
product  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2373, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  Urschel  Bean  Cutters  in  good  shape.  Best 
price.  Gervas  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2%s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Keeler  boiler,  125  pounds  pressure;  two 
Ayars  coring  machines;  ten  ton  wagon  scale;  Huntley  peeling 
tables;  conveyors;  pumps;  microscope;  balances,  etc.  Fogg  & 
Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Merrill  Soule  six  pocket  corn  filler;  one 
blending  tank  for  corn  and  three  square  Portland  retoi-ts  in 
Maine.  Address  Box  A-2371,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper  almost  new.  Address  Box 
A-2377,  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IN  D,  U.  S.  A. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


He:  Honey,  I  want  to  marry  you. 

She:  Have  you  asked  my  mother? 

He:  Yes,  but  she  wouldn’t  have  me. 

Artist :  This  is  truly  a  speaking  likeness  of  your  wife. 
Shall  I  have  the  boy  put  it  in  your  car? 

Customer:  Yes.  But  not  in  the  back  seat! 

Edward:  I’m  giving  Mary  a  corsage. 

Harry:  You  know  her  more  intimately.  I’m  just 
giving  her  flowers. 


One  night  the  race  track  gambler  had  a  dream. 
The  air  was  thick  with  hats.  Headgear  of  every 
description,  so  he  dreamed,  was  floating  about  in  dis¬ 
ordered  profusion.  The  following  afternoon,  on  arrival 
at  the  racetrack,  the  first  name  on  the  day’s  list  of 
entries  was  Hatteras.  It  was  a  four-to-one  shot,  and 
the  gambler  invested  heavily  on  the  dream  tip. 

The  race  started.  Hatteras  trailed  slightly  at  the 
quarter.  He  was  neck  and  neck  with  the  leader  at  the 
half.  He  passed  the  three-quarter  post  half  a  length 
ahead.  Then  the  entire  bunch  thundered  down  the 
home  stretch  past  the  exultant  gambler.  He  was  some 
distance  from  the  post  and  could  not  determine  the 
winner. 

In  a  moment  the  result  was  announced. 

“Sombrero  wins!” 

Wife:  Oh,  darling.  I’m  sure  Tommy  is  going  to  be 
an  auctioneer  when  he  grows  up. 

Husband:  What  makes  you  so  sure? 

Wife:  Well,  he’s  just  put  your  watch  under  the 
hammer. 

Electrician:  Here,  catch  hold  of  this  wire. 

Assistant:  I  got  it.  What  now? 

Electrician:  Feel  anything? 

Assistant:  No. 

Electrician:  Well,  then  don’t  touch  the  other  one. 
T  carries  two  thousand  volts. 


.\t  a  lumber  camp  one  hundred  men  were  employed 
a  >1  two  women  cooks. 

“When  you  make  your  report,”  said  the  owner  to 
foreman  in  charge,  “don’t  use  a  lot  of  language. 
J  ^t  put  down  in  figures  what  has  been  done  during 
t  e  month.” 

•Vhen  the  report  came  it  read : 

‘Last  month  one  per  cent  of  the  men  married  fifty 
pt.r  cent  of  the  women.” 

Mrs.  Jones :  Whenever  I’m  in  the  dumps  I  get  myself 
a  new  hat. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I  was  wondering  where  you  got  them. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N ickel, Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  ortianization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 
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Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets’and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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f  ^  CONVEYING  JOB 


JOBS 

CALL  FOR 


MPmre  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTINfi 

^TO  other  conveyor  belting  serves  so  efficiently  and  economically 
^  ^  on  proccessing,  sorting,  peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables  and 

in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  ex- 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion,  its  perfectly  flat  surface  is 
ideal  for  conveying  cans,  boxes, 
bottles  or  other  containers  empty 

creep,  weave  nor  jump  and  is 
^ — rk  ^ certified  against  stretching  and  shrinking. 

It  is  heat,  rust,  acid  and  corrosion  proof. 
Eiasily  cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water.  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is 
,>  \b\  V  furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 

W  '-  "  any  width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House 

for  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  TO  DAY 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

X  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


c=?«Ja 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 


LRBELS 

ORIGINnL.nRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


INC. 

BALTimORE 

mo. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  . 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Camels  Came,  They  Saw  and  They  Conquered — Crops 
Begin  to  Show  Promise — Good  Quality  Showing  in  New  Packs — 
Confidence  and  Strength  Growing  Among  Canners. 

ROGRESSING — This  immediate  city  and  vicinity 
have  been  on  very  much  of  a  holiday  this  week, 
with  the  streets  filled  with  Shrine  Nobles  bent  upon 
enjoyinj^  themselves  and  entertaining  the  populace, 
with  innumerable  impromptu  parades  and  daily  and 
night  spectacular  parades,  and  many  if  not  most  of  the 
local  industry  actively  participating  —  E.  Elmer 
(‘Pinky’)  Langrall,  son  of  the  late  beloved  Leo 
Langrall,  and  present  head  of  that  old  and  well  known 
cannery  firm  J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Potentate  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Temple  of  this  City,  Boumi,  ably  assisted  by  such 
well  known  industry  figures  as  Carl  Cooling  of  National 
Can,  Robert  A.  (Bob)  Sindall  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
and  a  list  of  industry  Nobles  that  it  would  take  the 
entire  space  of  this  Review  to  chronicle.  Locally  they 
.shelved  business  to  entertain  their  guests,  and  in  a 
right  royal  manner. 

.Meantime,  however.  Dame  Nature  has  been  steadily 
on  her  job,  and  from  such  crops  as  were  able  to  weather 
the  storms  and  droughts  experienced  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  hopes  are  rising  that  a  fair  outturn  of 
canned  foods  may  result.  All  will  be  badly  needed,  and 
now  with  July  upon  us  there  is  scant,  if  any,  chance 
for  over-doing  any  pack  this  year  of  1939.  We  speak, 
of  course,  in  totals,  as  some  sections  on  some  crops  will 
have  normal  outputs  while  others,  and  w^e  think  they 
:u’e  the  vast  majority  when  the  number  of  canners  not 
ooerating  at  all  this  year  is  taken  into  the  considera- 
ti')n,  will  be  short,  some  of  them  very  short.  And  it  is 
!  leasing  to  note  that  the  quality  is  running  better  than 
(  iti’ly  expected.  That  will  be  a  necessity  if  canners 
(  vpect  their  markets  to  climb  out  of  the  valley  of  below 
.  »st  where  they  have  been  for  so  long.  Poor  quality 
ids  will  have  a  poor  chance  for  sale  at  any  price. 
;id  due  to  an  unusual  up-surge  in  food  buying  and  con¬ 
niption  as  reported  by  the  experts,  the  carry-overs 
imi.se  to  be  lighter  than  predicted  and  only  sufficient 
fill  in  the  slacks  in  this  year’s  packs.  Note  the  condi- 
>11  of  the  canned  pea  business.  Even  if  the  pack 
lounts  to  15  million  cases,  and  the  carry-over  proves 
be  7  million  cases,  the  22  million  combined  visible 
i  Ply  of  canned  peas  will  be  less  than  the  consumption 
.s  during  the  pa.st  year.  And  consumption  is  grow- 
■: ;  don’t  forget  that. 

The  job  confronting  the  canners  right  now  is  to  get 
'  prices  up  to  a  profit  showing  basis,  before  they  sell 
‘  ‘  goods.  Many  canners  .see  the  thing  very  clearly 


and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  but  the  fly-in- 
the-ointment  is  the  unposted  canner  who  will  let  his 
goods  go  too  cheaply.  The  market  murderers  will  make 
every  such  sale  look  like  the  market  if  they  can  do  it. 
And  they  will  do  it  if  you  do  not  do  your  full  share 
to  help  your  industry.  The  whole  food  distributing 
industry  now  realizes  the  foolishness  of  the  too  low 
prices,  and  they  are  ready  to  co-operate  to  bring  the 
market  to  a  sane  and  sensible  basis,  if  you  will  but 
refrain  from  selling  goods  to  any  cutters  at  too  low 
prices,  thereby  permitting  them  to  offer  competition 
that  is  destructive.  Sell  your  goods  only  through  your 
recognized  and  carefully  selected  broker,  and  turn 
down  all  offers  from  every  other  source.  All  those 
others  wish  merely  to  rob  you  of  all  profit,  and  you 
ought  to  know  this  by  this  time.  Know  your  costs ;  put 
a  fair  price  upon  your  goods,  and  don’t  let  your 
brokers,  much  less  the  buyers,  put  the  price  on  your 
goods.  The  market  can  stand  a  10  cents  to  15  cents  per 
dozen  advance  all  down  the  line,  on  retail  size  cans, 
without  hurting  or  halting  consumer  buying.  Let  that 
be  your  guide,  but  begin  to  eat  plenty  of  spinach,  or 
cereals  or  anything  that  will  stiffen  your  backbone,  and 
stick  to  your  prices. 

Our  Crop  Reports  this  week  present  a  varied  and 
very  interesting  picture.  Don’t  just  read  them;  digest 
them  and  understand  the  situation.  The  tomato  crop 
would  seem  to  give  better  promise  than  any  other,  but 
bear  in  mind  the  huge  number  of  tomato  canners  who 
will  not  operate  this  season,  and  remember,  too,  that 
the  crop  has  a  long  ways  to  go  before  the  canned  article 
can  be  ready.  Maybe  the  weather  will  turn  ideal  from 
now  until  the  end  of  canning  time  next  October,  but 
there  is  nothing  substantial  to  base  that  on,  and  at  best 
it  is  a  mere  hope,  or,  more  likely,  a  buyer’s  argument 
to  get  your  price  down. 

THE  MARKET — If  there  is  a  salient  feature  to  this 
week’s  market  it  must  be  the  growing  strength  and 
determination  to  hold,  on  the  part  of  canners.  Prices 
are  slowly  but  surely  advancing,  but  they  must  advance 
materially  before  the  added  cost  of  this  season’s  opera¬ 
tions  (over  last  and  previous  years)  are  covered.  In 
that  light  the  above  suggested  10  cents  to  15  cents 
advance  is  not  sufficient.  Don't  wait  until  the  canning 
season  rolls  around  to  find  out  that  your  labor  bill  is 
double  what  it  used  to  be ;  that  hurt  crops  are  causing 
a  slowing  down  in  factory  operations,  thereby  adding 
to  cost  through  reduced  output  per  day.  It  is  said  that 
the  frozen  foods  industry  is  proving  successful  because 
they  schedule  their  acreage  and  stick  to  the  planned 
output  in  quantity,  and  then  are  able  to  control  retail 
prices  through  the  ownership  of  the  refrigerator-sales 
unit.  You  can  control  all  but  this  latter  feature. 
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through  your  pricing  policy,  and  we  hope  you  do  it. 

For  details  read  carefully  the  following  market  re¬ 
ports  as  they  give  the  condition  of  the  canned  foods 
market,  for  their  region,  accurately  and  well,  and  what 
is  true  in  one  market  holds  in  all  others.  The  country 
has  grown  too  small  to  depend  upon  the  ancient  custom 
of  differing  prices  in  different  sections. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Conditions  Worrying — More  Items  Join  the  Stronger 
List — Apricots  Quoted  on  New  Basis — Peas  Adjust  Them¬ 
selves — Beans  Firmer — New  Columbia  River  Salmon  Prices. 

New  York,  June  30,  1939. 

UMMARY — The  condition  of  New  York  crops  for 
canning  is  not  at  all  favorable  as  far  as  the  trade 
can  ascertain  from  upstate  canners  and  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  The  season  for  canning  peas  in  New 
York  is  later  than  it  should  be,  and  despite  scattered 
showers  early  in  June  the  vines  are  short  and  aphids 
are  giving  the  growers  trouble.  Many  State  items  in 
the  canned  foods  list  this  w'eek  are  in  a  stronger 
position. 

Corn  planting  has  been  completed  by  New  York 
growers  and  while  a  few  showers  prevented  dry 
weather  from  seriously  curtailing  the  crop  w^e  will 
need  much  more  rain.  Snap  bean  planting  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  mid-June.  The  seed  was  slow  in  germinating 
in  New  York,  but  New  England  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  crop. 

Development  of  the  tomato  crop  in  New  York  is  still 
being  retarded  by  dry  weather,  and  the  same  holds  true 
for  tomatoes  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  growers  completed  planting  of  beets  for  canning 
on  June  30. 

The  much-awaited  apricot  price  lists  were  issued  by 
leading  packers,  and  the  jobbing  and  distributing 
trades  were  surprised  to  find  that  these  are  based  on 
the  count  per  tin,  a  departure  from  apricot  listing  in 
previous  years. 

Opening  quotations  on  Columbia  River  chinook 
salmon  were  also  issued  this  week.  These  are  about  on 
a  par  with  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  the  small  un¬ 
sold  holdings  from  the  1938  pack,  probably  not  as  high 
as  some  here  had  expected. 

PEAS — Outlook  for  canned  peas  has  become  defined 
more  clearly  as  crops  in  various  sections  mature.  Trade 
sources  now  look  for  a  pack  in  excess  of  15,000,000 
cases,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1938  pack  of  26,- 
200,000  cases.  With  carryover  of  7,400,000  cases  this 
would  make  a  supply  of  around  22,500,000  cases.  May 
shipments  were  quite  large,  cutting  into  the  carryover 
and  resulting  in  a  pea  movement  for  the  entire  season 
of  22,624,000  cases,  a  new  all-time  high  and  comparing 
with  20,967,000  cases  for  the  1937-1938  season.  The 
Pea  Canners’  Cooperative  will  again  plan  a  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  which  proved  so  successful  for  the 
1938  production.  New  York  peas  are  pretty  firm  and 


strongly  held  by  few  packers.  Extra  standard  1  sieve 
are  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  No.  2’s,  fancy  ungraded  2’s  at 
about  the  same  levels,  and  No.  lO’s  at  $4.35  to  $4.40 
Fancy  4  sieves  are  all  of  $1.00  and  possibly  nearei 
$1.05  for  No.  2’s,  and  $4.50  and  more  for  lO’s. 

BEANS — Refugees  continue  very  strong  and  sup¬ 
plies  have  dwindled  to  small  holdings,  especially  the 
desirable  grades.  Whatever  comparatively  cheap  beans 
are  available  are  for  futures.  Prices  named  by  brokers 
are  probably  not  representative  of  holders’  ideas  for 
spot  goods  at  the  moment.  Extra  standard  ungraded 
wax  beans  are  held  at  around  70  cents  for  2’s,  and  at 
$3.35  to  $3.40  for  lO’s.  Demand  is  good. 

CARROTS — Supplies  of  diced  have  now  been  cleaned 
off  the  market  and  quotations  for  the  Julienne  variety 
rule  around  75  cents  for  No.  2’s,  and  $2.90  to  $2.95 
for  the  lO’s.  Offerings  are  taken  readily. 

CORN — State  canners  report  that  planting  was  com¬ 
pleted  around  June  15  and  that  a  few  showers  early 
in  the  month  saved  the  sweet  corn  crop  from  serious 
curtailment.  Fancy  cream  style  Golden  Bantam  is  now 
in  limited  supply  and  obtaining  around  80  cents  for 
No.  2’s,  $4.15  to  $4.20  for  lO’s.  Maryland  standard 
evergreens  are  quoted  at  6214  cents  to  65  cents  for  2’s, 
and  at  $3.15  to  $3.30  for  the  extra  standard  lO’s. 

APRICOTS — Ownng  to  a  small  percentage  of  large 
sizes  in  the  new  crop,  apricot  prices  were  issued  by 
packers  this  week  based  on  counts  per  tin,  the  first 
time  this  practice  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  can¬ 
ners  of  the  fruit.  The  California  packers  as  a  result 
have  been  forced  to  publish  rather  lengthy  lists,  and  a 
combination  of  four  such  lists  shows  the  fancy  whole 
peeled  apricots,  2\'->  tins,  this  year  at  $1.70  for  7-9 
count,  $1.60  for  8-'l0’s,  $1.50  for  10-12’s,  $1.60  for 
13-15’s.  Prices  for  choice  apricots,  same  tins,  follow: 
7-9’s,  $1.45;  10-12’s,  $1.35-1.40;  13-15’s  $1.30-1.35; 
15-18’s,  (one  packer  offering),  $1.25,  and  16-20’s  $1.30. 

CHERRIES — The  New  York  trade  was  informed 
that  cherry  crops  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  damage  this  w'eek  from  heavy  rains.  One  re¬ 
port  from  a  private  source  estimated  the  loss  at  25  per 
cent.  The  reports  are  not  confirmed  at  this  writing. 
The  New  York  red  sour  pitted  crop  this  year  is  gener¬ 
ous  in  proportions  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
canners  will  not  pack  much  above  forward  business  in 
hand.  Some  low  prices  are  quoted  in  brokerage  quar¬ 
ters  for  mid- July  shipment  of  w^ater  and  syrup  pat-]:. 
California  black  cherries  are  offered  here  in  2V-»  tins 
at  $2.05  for  fancy,  $1.95  for  choice,  and  $1.85  for 
standards,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  w^ere  made  available  <  n 
Columbia  River  Chinook,  and  w^hile  generally  in  line 
wdth  expectations  here  they  were  not  as  high  as  son  e 
had  looked  for.  No.  1  flat  were  named  at  $3.70,  ai  d 
the  halves  at  $2.15,  f.  o.  b.  Astoria,  Ore.  An  advertis<.d 
brand  was  quoted  at  a  premium  of  10  cents  on  I’s,  ai  1 
5  cents  on  halves.  The  Chinook  market  has  bei  i 
whooped  up  here  through  good  advertising  and  prom  - 
tion  and  active  distributor  demand  is  expected.  Rees 
are  holding  firm. 

TUNA — Owing  to  a  poor  summer  run  of  light  me  :  t 
packers  are  not  able  to  guarantee  prompt  shipment  . 
Prices  are  firm  at  $5  to  $6.25  for  light  meat  halves. 
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f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast.  Astoria,  Ore.,  fish  packers  have 
offered  the  Pacific  Coast  Fishermens’  Union  a  price  of 
41  o  cents  lb.  for  Albacore  tuna  for  the  start  of  the 
season  against  the  Union’s  demand  for  8  cents,  or  $160 
per  ton.  Last  year  the  price  opened  at  5  cents,  but 
iater  fell  to  4 V2  cents  and  remained  there  until  the 
close. 

SARDINES — A  number  of  sections  along  the  Maine 
coast  report  an  improvement  in  the  catch,  leading  to 
the  hope  that  packers  will  be  able  to  move  out  ship¬ 
ments  against  previous  contracts  at  a  faster  rate.  The 
jirice  is  still  firm  at  $3.25  per  case  for  keyless  oil  quar¬ 
ters,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Activity  and  Better  Feeling — Peas  Strong — May  be  Heavy 
Shortage  of  Alaskas — No.  Is  and  No.  10s  May  be  Very  Short — 
Corn  Firm  and  Demand  Good — Rush  to  Buy  Tomatoes — 
Canners  Holding  Bean  Stocks — Apricots  Running  Small  in  Size 
Cruse  a  Market  Puzzle — Summer  Demand  Cleaning  Up  Fish. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  29,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Industrialists  and  statis¬ 
ticians  seem  to  all  agree  that  the  low  point  in 
general  business  has  been  passed,  and  that  we 
can  expect  during  the  second  half  of  1939,  materially 
better  times.  That  seems  quite  applicable  to  canned 
foods,  particularly  items  like  peas,  corn,  green  beans 
and  tomatoes. 

The  influence  of  firm  prices  will  speed  up  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  canned  foods  through  the  various  dis¬ 
tributing  channels. 

The  local  market  has  shown  more  activity  and  the 
better  feeling  reported  in  this  column  last  week  seems 
to  be  developing. 

PEAS — Continued  strength  is  noted  and  particularly 
in  No.  2  tin  standard  early  Junes.  Some  say  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  Alaskas  packed  this  year  to  take 
care  of  normal  requirements ;  and  when  compared  with 
the  movement  during  the  past  twelve  months  it  would 
s('em  as  if  a  shortage  of  around  one  million  and  a  half 
cases  will  be  the  result. 

Buying  is  scattered  but  persistent.  75c  factory  is 
I  ottom  on  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas.  Other 
j.'ices  that  have  been  noted  are:  No.  2  tin  standard 
No.  4  sieve  Alaskas,  80c  Wisconsin  factory;  No.  2  tin 
andard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  85c  to  90c  Wisconsin 
i.ictory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas, 
'  t  to  $1.05  Wisconsin  factory. 

Some  say  that  there  will  be  a  real  shortage  in  No.  1 
n.  and  No.  10  tin  peas  as  these  sizes  were  well  cleaned 
■'  on  last  year’s  pack  and  canners  are  not  running 

•  avily  on  these  containers  this  year,  all  on  account  of 
!  vk  of  future  business. 

Indiana  canners  have  closed  their  runs.  Northern 
'  'inois  canners  are  finished  with  the  earlies  and  are 

•  w  starting  on  the  lates.  Southern  and  Central  Wis- 
c  aisin  are  not  enjoying  a  big  yield.  In  fact,  Alaskas 


will  not  run  over  60  cases  to  the  acre  throughout  the 
State  with  most  canners  reporting  55.  The  weather 
during  the  past  week  has  not  been  particularly 
favorable. 

CORN — The  market  holds  its  gains  and  the  demand 
continues.  Some  inquiry  has  been  noted  for  future 
corn  but  not  many  canners  have  quoted.  Some  prices 
on  spots  are:  No.  2  tin  standard  white  crushed,  65c 
Ohio  factory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  narrowgrain, 
671/2C  Indiana  factory;  No.  2  tin  fancy  Indiana  Country 
Gentleman,  70c  Indiana  factory;  No.  2  fancy  whole 
grain  yellow,  90c  Wisconsin  factory. 

TOMATOES — An  unusual  and  unexpected  demand 
for  Indiana  tomatoes  has  made  a  serious  inroad  in  the 
stocks  held  by  the  canners  with  the  result  that  there 
will  be  a  very  light  surplus  carried  into  the  new  pack. 

The  market  is  firm  with  going  prices  today:  No.  2 
tin  standard  tomatoes,  621/2^  to  65c  factory;  No.  2I/2 
tin  standard  tomatoes,  821/2^  to  85c  factory. 

The  only  weak  spot  seems  to  be  in  No.  10  tins  which 
have  been  crowded  for  sale  at  a  range  of  prices  of 
$2.50  to  $2.75  factory. 

The  collar  rot  disease  has  further  reduced  the  planted 
acreage.  When  it  comes  to  futures,  there  are  very  few 
sellers  in  the  Hoosier  State.  Almost  to  the  man,  the 
canner  feels  that  higher  prices  are  in  store.  The  trade 
appreciating  the  forward  view  of  the  market  has  been 
trying  to  purchase,  but  canners  are  adamant  and  65c 
factory  for  No.  2  standards  is  best. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  pronounced  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  canners  to 
hold  what  few  spots  they  have  at  higher  prices,  has 
slowed  up  trading. 

The  bean  crop  is  from  one  week  to  ten  days  late  and 
on  account  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions  during 
the  past  thirty  days,  is  not  looking  good. 

PUMPKIN — The  booking  of  future  pumpkin  is  re¬ 
ported  as  heavy.  A  prominent  Illinois  canner  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  reputation,  has  quoted:  No.  2  tin  fancy 
pumpkin,  65c  factory ;  No.  21/2  tin  fancy  pumpkin,  85c 
factory ;  No.  10  tin  fancy  pumpkin,  $3  factory. 

Spot  pumpkin  is  cleaned  up  and  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  size  or  any  grade. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Like  beets,  carrots,  spin¬ 
ach,  asparagus,  etc.,  have  been  in  routine  call  only. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — A 
firmer  market  rules.  All  the  No.  2  tin  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice  at  45c  is  gone  and  that  is  true  both  in 
Texas  as  well  as  in  Florida.  Market  quotations  today 
are:  No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  41 
to  50c  factory;  46-oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice,  $1  to  $1.10  factory. 

The  .segment  business  has  been  slow  although  a 
prominent  Florida  canner  has  advanced  his  price.  85c 
seems  to  be  bottom  in  that  State.  No.  5  grapefruit 
segments  are  scarce. 

APRICOTS  —  At  last,  tentative  prices  have  been 
named  by  a  number  of  the  prominent  California  apricot 
canners.  A  much  larger  volume  of  business  could  have 
been  recorded  than  that  which  has  been  booked  if 
large  size  fruit  was  obtainable.  Canners  are  behind 
the  proverbial  8-ball  as  apricots  are  running  unusually 
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small  and  many  buyers  who  have  maintained  for  years, 
certain  counts  per  tin  in  their  various  grades,  find  it 
impossible  to  purchase.  Just  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  apricot  situation  is  a  large  question  mark  today. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  Some  early  prices  on 
new  packing  are  reported  to  have  been  named  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  data.  Meanwhile,  the 
“battle”  between  the  peach  canner  of  California  and 
the  grower  is  on  and  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 
Spots  are  moving  out  in  a  fair  way. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Summer  demand  is  cleaning  up 
the  salmon  market  which  continues  firm.  Tuna  has  not 
been  packed  in  over-supply  and  strong  prices  prevail. 
Shrimp  is  extremely  scarce.  Sardines  are  wanted  but 
Maine  canners  are  slow  in  effecting  delivery. 

THE  BIG  INTERSTATE  CHAIN  — At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  it  was  urged  that  a  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  monopolistic  and  destructive  trade  practices 
of  this  chain  be  investigated.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  big  chain  made  over  fifteen  million  dollars  this 
past  year.  Think  of  it,  and  the  canners  were  forced  to 
sell  at  starvation  prices! 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  good  broker  can  assist  in  preventing  some  price 
chiseling  by  acquainting  the  buyer  with  his  canner’s 
costs  of  production,  but  to  do  this,  the  canner  should 
take  his  broker  into  greater  confidence  and  outline  in  a 
definite  manner,  just  what  his  costs  are.  Every  reput¬ 
able  wholesale  distributor  w'ants  to  see  the  canner 
from  whom  he  purchases  make  money,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  distributor  must  be  kept  competitive  if  he  is 
to  hold  his  position  in  the  territory  served. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Active — Exports  Showing  Heavy  Increase — Fruit  Carryover 
Light — Apricot  Canning  Begins;  Crop  Running  to  Smaller 
Sizes — Canners  and  Growers  Seek  Peach  Marketing  Order — Pea 
Prices  Named — Asparagus  and  Spinach  Stocks  in  Low  Supply. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  29,  1939. 

HE  MARKET — Taken  as  a  whole  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  fairly  active  with  prices  well  maintained, 
although  there  have  been  few  advances.  Most  of 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  have  been  on  new 
pack  fruit  where  canners  have  not  been  able  to  make 
purchases  at  levels  they  had  set  earlier  in  the  season. 
Quite  a  few'  canners  report  a  better  spot  business  in 
June  than  in  May,  which  is  regarded  as  unusual. 

EXPORTS  RISE  —  Canners  are  reviewing  with 
genuine  interest  the  report  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  showing  exports  of  canned 
fruits  from  this  country  in  April.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  the  shipments  were  from  California,  or  even  the 
Pacific  Coast,  although  most  of  them  were  from  this 
section.  Exports  of  apricots  amounted  to  1,844,429 
pounds  for  the  month,  compared  with  1,475,438  pounds 


for  the  corresponding  month  of  1938;  those  of  peaches 
were  5,571,940  pounds,  against  3,216,630  pounds ;  pears 
4,109,553  pounds,  against  2,778,132  pounds;  pineapple, 
717,709  pounds,  against  511,628,  and  fruits-for-salad, 
2,771,590  pounds,  gainst  2,108,405  pounds.  Shipments 
were  close  to  8,000,000  pounds  more  during  April  of 
this  year,  than  in  April  of  1938.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  April  30,  exports  were  about  87,000,000  pounds 
more  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 
Pineapple  was  the  only  item  which  registered  a  loss 
in  shipments  for  the  ten  month  period. 

CARRYOVER  —  Several  large  canners  report  a 
heavier  sale  of  canned  peaches  during  June  than  in 
the  previous  month,  despite  broken  stocks.  The  carry¬ 
over  of  cling  peaches  on  June  1  was  2,182,458  cases, 
figured  on  a  No.  21/0  can  basis,  and  this  is  steadily 
being  lowered.  On  that  date  there  were  also  234,081 
cases  of  freestone  peaches  unsold,  417,096  cases  of 
apricots,  21,899  cases  of  cherries,  36,802  cases  of  fruits- 
for-salad,  and  152,796  cases  of  fruit  cocktail.  These 
quantities  are  much  less,  of  course,  than  those  on  hand 
unsold  a  year  ago. 

PACKING  ’COTS — Apricot  packing  is  under  way  on 
a  limited  scale,  but  prices  to  growers  have  not  been 
definitely  agreed  upon  and  but  few  packers  have  come 
out  with  opening  prices.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  the  fruit  ripens  early,  growers  are  asking  $35  a 
ton  for  10s  and  12s  and  $30  for  14s.  Canners  are 
offering  $25  a  ton  for  fruit  grading  10  a  pound  and 
$20  for  12s  and  14s.  Little  fruit  has  been  purchased, 
as  yet.  The  large  crop  is  running  to  small  sizes,  owing 
to  the  dry  year  and  inadequate  thinning. 

PEACH  AGREEMENT — Upon  the  written  request 
of  organized  growers  and  canners,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  called  a  hearing  for  this  week 
on  a  proposed  marketing  order  for  canning  cling 
peaches.  Foremost  among  the  plans  to  hold  down  the 
pack  is  one  to  enforce  strict  grading  regulations  and 
to  eliminate  the  packing  of  No.  2  fruit  and  culls.  In 
advance  of  the  hearing  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  declined  to  enter  into  a  price-setting  agreement 
with  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Grange  and  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers  Association.  The  organizations  had  combined 
to  ask  the  Canners  League  to  pay  a  flat  price  of  $20  a 
ton  for  No.  1  peaches.  The  canners  prefer  to  allow 
each  grower  to  make  an  individual  contract  with  his 
local  canner. 

PEA  PRICES — The  California  Packing  Corporaticii 
has  brought  out  tentative  prices  on  1939  pack  Utah 
sugar  peas,  as  follows : 

DEL  MONTE  BRAND 

No.  2 

Buffet  Picnic  No.  303  Tall  No. 

Early  Garden  . $  .60  $  .80  $1.10  $1.25 

Tiny  (1  sieve) .  .95  1.45 

Veiy  Small  (2  sieve)....  ,92%  1.45 

Medium  (4  sieve) .  $5  *1 

ARGO,  MISSION  BRANDS 
Extra  Standard 

4  Sieve  .  .62  V2  .971/2  4..VJ 

5  Sieve  .  .60  .75  .92  V2  4. 73 

ROSE,  RED  DART  BRANDS 
Standard 

4  Sieve  .  .80  3.7-3 

5  Sieve  .  .77% 
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Tentative  opening  prices  have  also  been  brought  out 
on  the  firm’s  pack  of  Midwest  peas,  with  the  customary 
price  differential,  most  items  being  slightly  higher. 

ASPARAGUS — SPINACH — There  is  still  much  in¬ 
terest  in  asparagus  and  spinach,  but  sales  are  slacken¬ 
ing  off  since  a  large  part  of  the  pack  of  each  has  been 
disposed  of  and  stocks  are  badly  broken.  Many  packers 
are  virtually  out  of  the  market. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Frozen  Shrimp  Hold  Market  Down — Prices  Holding — Canning 
Very  Few  Crowder  Peas  This  Year — Bean  Market  Strong — 
Crab  Meat  Scarce. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  29,  1939. 

HRIMP — The  market  was  fairly  bare  of  fresh 
shrimp  last  week  in  this  section,  due  to  slack 
production,  and  frozen  headless  shrimp  was  the 
bulk  of  the  shrimp  sold. 

Notwithstanding  this  slack  production  of  shrimp,  the 
producers  of  fresh  headless  shrimp  are  not  a  bit  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  situation,  because  the  price  of  fresh  raw 
headless  shrimp  has  been  so  low  the  past  three  months 
that  they  lost  about  as  many  times  as  they  made  money 
handling  fresh  shrimp. 

Large  quantities  of  raw  headless  shrimp  were  frozen 
last  Fall,  and  while  a  good  portion  of  them  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  freezers,  yet  they  have  not  been 
altogether  cleaned  up  and  this  helps  to  keep  the  price 
of  fresh,  raw  headless  shrimp  down. 

Modern  quick  freezing  plants  have  revolutionized 
the  seafood  industry  and  the  consumption  of  frozen 
seafood  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 
Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  being  consumed 
as  extensively. 

It  seems  the  canners  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that 
they  can  do  to  stem  the  tide  of  popularity  for  frozen 
foods,  and  are  simply  marking  time  and  waiting  for 
developments.  Let  us  hope  they  don’t  wait  too  long. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  angle  that  canned  foods  is  a 
different  and  distinct  branch  of  the  industry  from 
fresh  and  frozen  foods,  it  does  appear  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  one  overlapping  into  the  other,  yet 
stranger  things  than  that  have  happened. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  to  $1.15  per 
(i  zen  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

B  ROWDER  PEAS — Crowder  peas  have  been  in  for 
'  'ne  time,  but  very  few  are  being  canned.  Those  that 
I  y  canned  last  year  did  not  move  as  well  as  was 

rected,  which  has  served  to  discourage  those  that 

'  can  them  last  year,  and  this  year  a  great  many  of 
'  canners  made  no  effort  this  year. 

The  produce  market  too  was  sluggish  on  crowder 
i  ■  s  and  they  got  cheap  very  quickly  and  stayed  cheap. 

he  price  of  new  pack  crowder  peas  is  85c  per  dozen 
f  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

■^NAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  is  going  from  slow 
t  slower  and  the  only  reason  the  pack  has  lasted  as 
1  g  as  it  has,  is  that  the  crops  that  were  retarded  at 
ti-  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  very  well  since 
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the  rains  we’ve  had  and  the  pack  has  lasted  longer 
than  anticipated. 

Cut  stringless  beans  are  strong  at  70c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  must  have  left  this  coast  and 
migrated  to  others,  because  other  sections  are  offering 
them  mighty  cheap  and  we  are  scarcely  getting  any. 
The  crab  catchers  have  been  held  back  to  some  extent 
by  the  conservation  law  prohibiting  the  catching  of 
female  crabs  with  roe  or  eggs. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat  is  28c  per  pound  and 
claw  18c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 
Tomato  Pack  Over — Prices  Rising — Texas  Uses  the  Output — 
Juice  Also  Advancing — Clean  Up  Seems  Sure. 

McAllen,  Texas,  June  29,  1939. 

Tomatoes — The  Rio  Grande  Valley  tomato  pack 
is  over,  and  No.  I’s  and  2’s  tomatoes  are  rising  in 
price,  37 Vi  cents  and  57  Vi  cents,  f.  o.  b.  plant, 
easily  confirmed.  Some  of  the  packers  look  for  a  40 
cents  and  60  cents  market,  as  many  brokers  are  heavily 
over-sold,  and  desperate  for  tomatoes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Tucson,  Arizona,  is  clamoring  for  Valley 
tomatoes  somehow  undelivered.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  learn  that  one  steamship  company  had  promise  of 
100,000  cases  tomato  cargo  to  New  York  City  which 
never  materialized.  Even  though  the  poor  experts 
found  hereabouts  were  wrong  on  the  size  of  the  pack, 
proving  nearer  700,000  cases  than  the  estimated  400,- 
000,  the  Valley  could  hardly  supply  Texas  demands. 
Think  that  over,  you  who  yet  have  packs  to  sell. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  grapefruit  juice  mar¬ 
ket  is  on  the  rise.  As  before  noted  in  this  column, 
12  46  oz.  juice  is  at  a  premium,  and  now  those  packers 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  size  are  requesting  pro¬ 
portionate  orders  of  24  2’s  juice  be  placed  with  each 
12  46  oz.  sale  unsweetened  at  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  common 
Valley  points.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  another  month  or 
so  before  46  oz.  juice  will  be  gone  and  twos  dominating 
the  market.  Surely,  by  the  time  next  juicing  season 
comes  about  with  its  short  crop,  supplies  will  be  zero. 
No.  2  juice  unsweetened  is  firm  at  47 Uj  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley,  with  several  packers  quoting  50  cents  and 
better. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  moving  slowly,  24  2’s 
still  being  quoted  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  24th,  1939 — Dry  weather  delayed  planting: 
about  30  days  later  than  usual,  which  means  a  late  crop  and 
danger  of  fi’ost  damage. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Contracted  70  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  acreage.  So  much  rain  during  the  spring  that 
growers  are  behind  with  their  regular  farm  work,  cultivating 
cotton,  etc.,  that  they  are  neglecting  the  setting  of  tomato  plants 
into  the  fields,  which  will  result  in  another  acreage  cut,  the 
extent  of  which  we  are  unable  to  determine  accurately  at  this 
time. 

BERKEILEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Have  around  110 
acres  this  year  as  against  70  acres  last  year  and  at  this  time  90 
per  cent  are  out  and  look  good.  The  general  repoi’t  of  the 
county  will  be  about  40  per  cent  short  of  last  year. 

STOTLERS  CROSS  ROADS,  w.  VA.,  June  23rd,  1939 — Acreage  GO 
per  cent.  Having  too  much  rain,  can’t  cultivate. 

CORN 

WAPPELO,  IOWA,  June  24th,  1939 — Crop  condition  in  immediate 
locality  is  at  this  time  about  80  per  cent  normal. 

WEST  FARMINGTON,  ME.,  June  23rd,  1939 — Golden  Bantam: 
Have  reduced  our  acreage  from  135  to  85  acres  this  year. 
Weather  has  been  cold  and  dry.  Crop  is  retarded.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  factors,  pack  will  be  small. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  27th,  1939 — A  few  weeks  ago  in  this 
locality  a  flood  ruined  some  700  aci’es  of  sweet  corn  thus 
reducing  acreage  here  to  some  25  per  cent  of  last  year.  Balance 
of  crop  somewhat  uneven  but  otherwise  in  excellent  condition. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  28th,  1939 — Condition  only  fair  at  this 
time  as  crop  was  planted  during  hot,  dry  period  which  resulted 
in  poor  germination,  however,  recent  rains  have  helped  quite 
a  bit. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  24th,  1939 — Early  spring  drought  delayed 
plowing  and  planting  is  therefore  about  four  weeks  late. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  June  26th,  1939 — Have  195  acres  of  sweet 
corn  which  is  our  usual  acreage.  The  pi'ospect  for  a  normal 
yield  is  good.  Thei-e  is  not  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  because  of  lack  of  early  spring  rains,  but  there  have 
been  sufficient  light  rains  to  keep  the  crop  growing  noi-mally. 

SUSSEX,  wis.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Planting  is  completed  and 
while  the  weather  was  a  little  too  cool  and  wet  for  the  best 
growth,  the  plants  are  rooting  well  and  with  the  warm  weather 
which  no  doubt  will  be  coming  in  July  and  August,  ought  to  put 
this  crop  in  a  pretty  good  condition. 

BEANS 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  June  26th,  1939 — Stringless:  Acreage  re¬ 
duced  50  per  cent.  Outlook  for  crop  exceptionally  poor.  Do  not 
expect  over  50  per  cent  yield  on  acreage  planted. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  21st,  1939 — Acreage  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Condition  is  about  90  per  cent  of  normal. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  June  26th,  1939 — Packing  is  getting  under  way 
with  crop  looking  good.  Very  few  beans,  however,  packed  in 
this  territory. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  June  28th,  1939 — Green  and  Wax:  Crop  looking 
about  normal  with  no  beetles  at  this  time.  Acreage  rather  light 
in  this  territory.  Will  start  packing  in  about  10  days. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  June  24th,  1939 — Planting  30  days  late  because 
of  extreme  dryness  earlier  in  the  spring  would  not  germinate 
the  seed,  ground  was  too  hard  to  plow. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Green:  Did  not  contract 
any  this  spring. 


MARSHFIELD,  WIS.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Green  and  Wax:  Acreage 
cut  about  35  per  cent  this  year.  Most  of  our  beans  planted  in 
comparatively  heavy  soil  and  with  all  the  rain  we  have  had  the 
past  two  weeks  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  sunshine  during 
that  time,  we  are  not  sure  what  to  expect  of  the  crop  here. 
Plants  look  fairly  healthy  and  may  turn  out  all  right,  although 
it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  make  an  anywhere  accurate  guess  on 
this  item. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  June  24th,  1939 — Lima:  Crop  coming 
along  fairly  well  but  would  be  helped  by  warmer  weather.  Stands 
are  average  or  better. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  June  22nd,  1939 — Beets  and  Carrots:  Crops  are 
making  good  progress,  although  a  lot  of  replanting  was  neces¬ 
sary.  We  w'ould  say  the  crop  is  100  per  cent,  except  for  the 
replantings,  but  ideal  weather  is  remedying  the  damage  quickly. 

LAHAINA,  MAUI,  T.  H.,  June  12th,  1939— Pineapple:  Slightly 
smaller  acreage,  heavier  yield. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  June  26th,  1939 — Wheat:  A  tornado  ruined  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  damaged  many  other  crops  over 
a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Huchenson,  Kans. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  12th,  1939 — National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


A.ir  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

aV  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


To  assist  you —  j 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy  | 

Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to  i 

supply  specihe  needs.  | 

Consult  these  advertisers.  | 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
,if  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Ouotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted,  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

fimatl  Mrt  1  an  . .  . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2. .35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.45 

7.25 

1.65 

7.50 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

.95 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1 .00 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.6(t 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..— . 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.15 

4.00 

4..j0 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Nft.  1 0  . 

1.20 

1.05 

4.76 

1.20 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.57  ‘  • 
2.50 

.57 ' 
2.65 

.65 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 
No.  2  Tiny  Gn 


No.  2  Fancy  Small  Gr 
No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


ilJCETS 


!io.  2% 


'  d.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

-  incy  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

:to.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

'  •■i.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Jo.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

ncy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 


1.25 

1.57%. 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.50 

6.00 

.67 ' 

..  .871-'. 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.35 

4.8710 

3.75 

4.00 

.60 

.80 

.72 14 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.26 

.55 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.95 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.57' 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

.85 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.75 

2.50 

3.00 

:ih 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

3.75 

3.35 

S'l 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.85 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

f  .  HROTS 

1  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

•'■■.d.  Diced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


f  ^\S  AND  CARROTS 

f  No.  2 . . 

ncy  No.  2 . 


.57%  .80 
.90  1.10 


.62%  .70 

2.75  3.00 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2..> . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2...._.. 
Na  10  . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.80  1.10 
4.50  5.25 

.75  .80 


Central 
Low  High 


.65  .70 

4.15  . 

.60  .65 


.82%  .87% 

j.Mi  5.25 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.10 

1.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

5.00 

No,  10  . 

.90 

1.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.75 

2.25 

.80 

3.50 

PEAS 

1.25 

1.75 

No.  2  Fancy 

4.85 

5.25 

No.  2  Fancy 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy 

5.25 

5.25 

No.  2  Fancy 

.75 

4.00 

.55 

2.75 


.85 

4.50 

.75 

4.00 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . — .. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2a . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s....— ...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss....... — .„. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . — . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„ . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4a . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5b . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

lOs  _ _ _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


.95 

.85 


1.45 

1.15 

1.00 

.85 


.85 

.80 

.77'.'. 


4.25 

4.00 


4.15 


.80 


.77' 

.45  . 

2.00  . 

.57%  . 

2.40  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  2% 
No.  8  . 
No.  10 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


1.05  1.20 


1.10  1.25 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fu.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . . . 


.50 

.65 


.75 

.95 

3.25 


.75 

.90 

.96 


.70 

bTss 


.80 

1.00 

3.50 


.85 

1.10 


.90 
4. .50 
.77% 
4.50 
.70 
4.00 
.75 
4.50 

i’.’bs 

.80 

5.00 


1.05 

5.25 

.85 

5.00 

.75 

".’85 


1.05 

.5.25 


Vo.  to  . 

Low 

High 

std.  Vo.  2 . 

.70 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.89 

.95 

2.50 

2.55 

No.  10  . 

-  3.75 

4.25 

4.00 

4.75 

2.60 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.77 

.67 

*  .80 

2.50 

2.60 

No.  10  . . 

3.50 

4.00 

2.40 

2.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.1)2 

.70 

.62'/ 

.  .70 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.40 

3.50 

2.35 

2.45 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 77  j% 

.87%. 

.70 

.95 

2.30 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

—  4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4-7.5 

2.16 

2.26 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  .65 

75 

-67 

2.20 

2.26 

No.  10  . 

— .  3.39 

4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

2.10 

2.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.69 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall 

No.  2%  . 

-  .70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

No.  16  . 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

1.15 
1.00 
.90 
.85 
.90 
.85 
.82  % 
.77>/- 
.85 
.80 
.77% 
.67’.. 
5.00 
5.00 
3.75 

3.50 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.05 
1.00 

.85 

.75 

6"25 

5.50 
4.00 

.82% 

.75 


5.00 

3.50 

3.25 


.50 

2.50 

.65 


.65 

.85 


.55 

.60 


.60 

.80 

2.75 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.97'/'. 

1.15 

.95 

1.10 

.92'.^ 

1.05 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

.80 

1.10 

.80 

.77% 

.95 

5.75 

5.25 

4.75 

5.00 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

5.50 

5.50 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.0  ) 

.1)0 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.0O 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

3.50 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.85 

2.40 

2.50 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.76 

.80 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.70 

.85 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

1.35 

.3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 


Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 


TOBIATOE8 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


No.  3 


Std..  No. 
No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 
No.  3  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 


No.  10 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . - . 


No.  10 


apples 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.67% 

.70 

1.20 

.80 

.82% 

.87% 

1.60 

2.75 

3.00 

.76 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

. 

3.25 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.96 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

. . 

Ml... 

3.86 

4.00 

.45 

•47% 

.76 

.67'.. 

.75 

.67 '/a 

.80 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With  puree 

.40 

.42% 

.40 

■421/j 

.62 '/a 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.62',.i 

.67% 

.671% 

.70 

.85 

.96 

.82'.. 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.97% 

2.65 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37% 

.36 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.60 

2.76 

2.70 

2.80 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.76 

.70 

.80  • 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.76 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

anned  Fruits 

2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.55 

2.90 

3.25 

3.15 

3.25 

.76 

.80 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy~- . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std - - 

grapefruit  SECTIONS 

8  ox . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  6  . . . 

grapefruit  juice 

8  ox . 

No.  1  . 

No.  800 
No.  2  ... 

46  ox . 

No.  6  ... 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi.~..........— 

No.  10  . . ;••••■ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No,  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water - 

No.  10,  Syrup - 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey,,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..-....~....- 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . — 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - - - - - 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10.......... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2  . . 

46  ox . . 


.67% 

2.85 


Florida 


.8.5  .90 

2.26  2.45 


.47 '4  .50 

1.00  1.10 
i.65  1.66 


1.35  1.35 

TeH  i’ioo 

L60  s'ss 


Texas 

”’82%  ’’I’fi’s 


.47% 

1.10 


1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.26 

California 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . . .  1.35  1.46 

No.  10  . .  6.00  . 


1.45 

6.50 


1.50 

6.00 


2.15 

7.50 


1.00 

"s.'s’o 


2.25 

7.65 


1.10 

ji.'iiH 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.07%  1.10 


1.10 

5.35 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


7.25 

1.75 


.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.35 

1.40 

.50 

5.25 

5.. 50 

5.00 

5.25 

2.00 

2.15 

1.85 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.35 

6.00 

1.45 

1.50 

1.65 

'.50 

5.00 

6.00 

1.65 

-.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1 .10 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  ox.  . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  ox. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  ox .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 
Plate.  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  ox.... 

6  ox.  . 

8  ox.  ..... 


6.50 

6.50 

3.26 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Select: 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.50 

1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

1.70  1.76 

1.60  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.25  1.40 

1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 

1.07%  1.10 
4.60  4.76 

4.00  4.35 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.66  . 

6.86  6.10 


■u= 

l.OB  _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40  _ 

5.00 _ 


Selects,  6  ox . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . — . 

Pink,  Tall,  No,  1 . .  . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.... . . 

No.  %  . . . — . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . — . 

No.  1,  Large . — «  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key. . . 3.75 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  4.25 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’s . .  . 

%8  . —  . 

%8  . .  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . .  . 

%s  .  . 


1.95 

2.05 

1.65 

1 .6.5 

1.65 

1.80 

2.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.15 

1.3, -> 

.76 

1.80 

1.9o 

.95 

1.05 

1.60 

1.70 

Southern 

'k’io  I’riii 


1.70 

3.25 


1.71 

3.3' 


9.50 
5.25 
3.65 
9.00 
5.00 

3.50 


11.00 

4!20 

10.50 

6.25 

3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  S  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chaina. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


AGITATOBS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  ^rlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagam  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FrulL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestpn,  m. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balhmore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wle. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  RobiM  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corrorahon,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEAinNG  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-(^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-ChapmMi  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foc^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  iC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Lad. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannan. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chishohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Elnameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Hedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F*  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  IB. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robkis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coraoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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